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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A great flutter was made in political circles on 
Thursday by leading articles in the ‘“‘ Times” and 
“‘ Daily Telegraph ”, which rather more than suggested 
Mr. Balfour’s desire to resign office owing to the failure 
of his appeal at Newcastle for party unity. There is 
no need to doubt the “inspiration” behind these 
articles, which were identical in substance and dif- 
fered little in words. It is well known, of course, 
that if there is a Ministerial organ, when the a 
t is 
regrettable that things should have been allowed 
to come to such a pass, for there was no need for 
it. We can understand Mr. Chamberlain’s over- 
eagerness, and we can understand and sympathise with 
Mr. Balfour’s resentment ; but a breakdown ‘‘ on the 
tape”, as it were, is a lame conclusion to Mr. Balfour’s 
long-sustained feat of finesse. And it is all the more 
futile that the election cannot now be accelerated. 
After the Cabinet met yesterday there were rumours 
in the evening that the Ministry was not to resign, but 
that there would be a dissolution as soon as circum- 
stances permitted. 


Mr. Chamberlain certainly stirred the cauldron—to 
complete Lord Rosebery’s metaphor—with a long 
pe at Bristol on Tuesday. Is it altogether surprising 
if some of the Prime Minister’s supporters, however 
much allured to the feast, halt a little, like hungry 
Dominie over Meg Merrilies’ soup? They are asking 
themselves whether the ingredients of the savoury 
stew may not include pieces of their own leader— 
which chivalrous Mr. Austen Chamberlain is intent on 
snatching from the pot. As to the force of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech it was superb. He was “ fiery- 
real” with a vengeance. He keeps nothing in reserve : 
he outs with everything this time—one might almost 
describe it, in the language of the housebreaker, as an 
** outing do” speech, it is so thorough and the result 
likely to be so serious. 


In form Mr. Chamberlain seems to grow less and 
less as Lord Rosebery grows more and more fastidious. 


“memberment of the Empire. 


He gave us Mrs. Partington and her broom once 
again! We wish this old broom, together with the 
clean slate, was broken up and pitched into the 
rubbish-heap of shabby simile andimage. He marched 
once more in imagination through rapine to the dis- 
He once more accused 
Mr. Asquith of being ‘‘a lawyer”, and spoke of his 
‘briefs’. But then he gave us a picture of Lord 
Hugh Cecil which we shall hoard up. To cut it down 
would be to spoil it: it is a political cameo to compare 
with the choicest of its kind, and we think it must 
have cost the artist no little labour, the irony and the 
finish being so good. On the whole a speech of master 
demagogy, astonishing in virility. Mr. Hardy made 
a great show of Pierston being a young man in his 
emotions at sixty. Mr. Chamberlain is ten times more 
of a young man at seventy. 


Lord Rosebery’s holiday in Cornwall began with 
pomp on Wednesday. He was carried to Penzance in 
a train the engine of which was decorated with palms, 
and drawn thence to the Queen’s Hotel by four horses 
with outriders decked in bright blue riding jackets. 
Why Lord Clifden did not dress them out in Lord 
Rosebery’s racing colours we cannot understand. 
Before this however Lord Rosebery planted a tree 
‘*within his host’s spacious domain”: we hope it was 
an oak, symbol of the toughness and endurance in the 
planter. After lunch Lord Rosebery was in great form. 
It is a little difficult to separate the grave from the 
flippant parts of his brilliant speech, and we fancy that 
his audience now and then cheered when they should 
have laughed and laughed when they should have 
cheered. One of his solutions for the problem of the 
unemployed appears to be that we should all be 
methodists or teetotalers. }We should hesitate to be 
so sure as his audience was that Lord Rosebery spoke 
this in earnest. 


Another solution he suggested is to put the whole 
thing into the hands of ‘‘ General ” Booth and the Salva- 
tion Army. Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet of efficients is de- 
veloping. If we remember rightly, in his first list a 
few years ago he named Sir Thomas Lipton. Here is 
Lord Rosebery’s First Lord of the Admiralty. General 
Kitchener is to be Secretary of State for War ; and now 
here is General Booth, we take it, as his President 
of the Local Government Board. Really Lord Rosebery 


| on tour in the provinces is better than a circus. But 
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if ever the choosing of a Cabinet fall to his lot again, 
we shall expect to find him cynically overlooking all his 
efficiency men—on whom he is sweet as ever, as his 
Bodmin speech of Wednesday shows—and appointing 
Liberals of the stereotyped order. One seems to 
remember that one of the first steps he took in office, 
after attacking the House of Lords, was to add to its 
numbers. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has made an un- 
faltering bid at length for the Irish vote. The election 
is'at hand, and even the most sanguine Liberal esti- 
mates do not make the majority of the Liberals over 
Unionists, Irish and Labour members, more than about 
forty or so. Hence Sir Henry’s declaration at Stirling 
in favour of Home Rule. We are bound to say that 
short of showing the Nationalists his bill he could 
pledge himself in no clearer way. 


A taste for titles and an interest in society have long 
been associated with the Liberal or Radical party. 
Perhaps it is a sort of damnosa hereditas from the 
old aristocratic Whigs. Anyhow, to-day radicalism is 
quite mixed up with society. If we desired to know what 
gown the Countess of So-and-so wore at the Carlton 
esterday or whom she is entertaining at her ‘‘ charm- 
ing” country ‘‘ residence” we should as soon go to 
the Radical press as anywhere for the information. Mr. 
Labouchere has no longer the monopoly of society 
gossip, as in the days when Lord Randolph, Leader 
of the House, chaffed him on the subject in Parliament. 
But the list, furnished this week, of the ladies who are 
to act as hostesses at forthcoming Liberal and Radical 
social political gatherings in London is really excep- 
tional. They seem all to have titles. An occasional 
commoner would give a little more variety. 


If anyone doubt how much in touch the Radical party 
is with society in all its branches, let him glance through 
the less austere columns in the Radical papers set apart 
for the purpose. We pick up one this week on chance, | 
and find a note on the terms of intimacy between the 
Bishop of Ripon and Royalty: another note gives the 
correct list of the guests at Maiden Bradley: a third 
touches on the ‘‘ terraced gardens” of the ‘‘ residence” 
—in society paragraphs nobody ever lives at a house, 
they reside at a seat—of a Mistress of the Robes. Inan 
issue of another paper also picked up at random, the first | 
thing the eye alights on is an account of a Duchess’s 
dress. She was ‘‘ wearing a dress of grey crépe 
de chine with a moleskin hat”. Another lady ‘‘ was 
in black with white lace on her coat and a pretty grey 
hat with violets”. It may be argued that all this is | 
pom harmless. Why should not a Radical like to | 

now about smart parties and gowns and forthcoming 
society marriages ? Quite so, but it is not good to | 
preach ostentatiously against the privileged classes, | 
and rich idle London Society, and the like, whilst you | 
are concerning yourself with pleasure in the doings and 
dresses of these people. The plain truth to-day is that 
a Radical likes the idea of ‘‘ going into society” just as 
much as a Tory. 


Lord Lansdowne, addressing the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce on Thursday, very aptly called attention 
to the equivocal gain which most-favoured nation treat- — 
ment by our foreign commercial rivals means for us. | 
The Tariff Commission Reports showed very clearly 
how easy it was for a foreign country so to arrange 
the favoured-nation clauses as to include this country 
in their purview to our detriment instead of to our | 
advantage. Lord Lansdowne congratulated himself on 
a change in the drawing of commercial treaties which 
strikes us rather as a diminution than a strengthening | 
of the Imperial tie. Henceforth any self-governing © 
colony will be in a position to repudiate, when it pleases, 
any commercial treaty negotiated by this country, so 
far as it affects the colony. 


Lord Selborne’s Minute introducing certain changes 
into the educational system in the Transvaal is a good | 
example of the reception with which extremists always | 
give to proposals that do not embody their own pre- 
jJudices. As a question of education the Minute provides j 


for elementary education being given to Boer children jp 
the Taal, the only language they understand ; afterwards 
English is to be the medium. It assumes that when 
education is made compulsory and provided by local 
contributions, parents must have some voice over the 
language in which teaching is given. In the schools 
under Government administration one extreme party 
would have no Dutch taught, the other would have no 
English. The Minute, besides dividing the course into 
Taal and English as above mentioned, provides that 
Dutch must be taught where desired, but shall not be 
compulsory. This compromise leaves the Boer schools 
in existence ; and it is urged that the pretext of Dutch 
not being properly taught in the Government schools 
will keep open those of the opposition. If this prophecy 
fails, the success of the Minute follows. 


Mr. Lionel Phillips in his ‘‘ Transvaal Problems” 
embarks upon a rather amusing defence of the Kaffir 
magnates, in which he expresses a fear lest the igno. 
rant and envious abuse by which they are assailed may 
drive some of them out of business, and deter the 
rising generation from emulating their example. Mr. 
Lionel Phillips need not: be afraid. The existing 
millionaires will remain upon the Rand just so long as 
it is profitable for them to do so, and not an hour 
longer. As for the young lions of Throgmorton Street, 
one cannot repress a smile at the idea that any man 
ever was or ever will be deterred from seeking a million 
by the reflection that when he has got it he will be 
called a thief by the unsuccessful majority. Projecting 
ourselves into the realms of frenzied finance, by a 
vigorous effort of imagination, we should rather enjoy 
being called thieves—provided we had the millions “ by 
way of balm for healing ”. 


Lord Curzon is now half-way home from India, and 
already two constituencies, one in the metropolis and 
one in Yorkshire, are preparing to swoop down on so 
distinguished a candidate. It will be remembered that 
when Mr. Curzon, the eldest son of Lord Scarsdale, 
was appointed Viceroy of India, he was given an Irish 
Viscounty with the express object of leaving the door 
of the House of Commons open to him on his return. 
We earnestly hope, however, that both on public and 
personal grounds, Lord Curzon will have his peerage 


_made into a patent of the United Kingdom, and not 


seek to re-enter the House of Commons. We hope 
that he will do so for the sake of the high office which 
he has just laid down, for it is not in our opinion seemly 
or fitting that an ex-Governor-General of India should 
mingle in the hurly-burly of the popular assembly. 
High office has its obligations, and there is no precedent 
for an ex-Viceroy sitting in the Commons. 


There are other reasons against it of a personal kind, 
of which Lord Curzon must of course be the judge, 
though he may not consider a few words of friendly 
counsel amiss. The condition of the Conservative 
party in the next House of Commons will not be such 
as to open a favourable opportunity for Lord Curzon, 


| particularly if it be true that he is not in sympathy with 


Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. The rehabilitation of 
the Tory party would indeed be an object worthy of 
Lord Curzon’s ambition, but he would be, we think, in 
a better position to attempt it as a peer removed from 


| the intrigues and inevitable murmurings of a party 


in difficulties. There remains the further question 


| whether Lord Curzon would be a success in the new 
' House of Commons. 


Lord Curzon’s natural imperi- 


| ousness of mind and manner has not been cured by six 


years of viceregal rule at Simla and Calcutta. The 
next House of Commons is not likely to be less demo- 
cratic than its predecessors, and the autocratic tempera- 
ment does not thrive in such an atmosphere. 


No more brilliant and picturesque welcome awaits 
the Prince and Princess of Wales during their Indian 
tour than they have received in Udaipur and Jaipur. 
At a time when London was black with fog the Royal 
visitors were participating in gorgeous sunlit cere- 
monies to the description of which even the special 
correspondent admits he is unequal. The Rajputs are 
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as famous for their hospitality as for their prowess. 
In the Maharaja of Jaipur the Prince was greeted by 
an old friend, and the durbar arranged in his honour is 
said to have been the most brilliant ever held in Jaipur— 
a record which only those who know what Jaipur can 
do in the way of public ceremonies can properly appre- 
ciate. Remarkable as it was, it would possibly have 
been more splendid still but for the fact that the State 
is threatened by scarcity. The Maharaja’s intention to 
commemorate the Royal visit by a special donation to 
the Famine Fund of four lakhs of rupees is certain to 
leave a strong impress on the native mind. 


The accounts of the arrangements that are either 
made or proposed by Japan to China and Korea are 
meagre but significant. In regard to Korea a con- 
vention appears to have been signed between Japan and 
Korea as the result of interviews continuing over 
several days between the Marquis Ito and Mr. Hayashi, 
the Japanese minister, and the Korean Cabinet ministers. 
Korea definitely becomes a protected state under 
Japanese supervision and control in domestic matters 
and with the headquarters of her Foreign Office at 
Tokio. Korea is in the same position as regards Japan 
as Egypt is with respect to Great Britain. It was 
doubtful when a similar arrangement was made in 
1904 how this could be consistent with the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty of 1902 Which recognised the inde- 
pendence of Korea, and the same question may be 
raised in view of the extended treaty of this year. The 
Japanese proposals to China relate to concessions for 
railways in Manchuria, the maintenance and some 
extension of the present military posts in Manchuria 
and the opening of certain Manchurian towns. 


Amidst the uncertainties of Russian news it is certain 
that the second attempt to proclaim a political strike 
has failed in Russia and in Poland. On the other hand 
there are highly coloured accounts of agrarian dis- 
turbances in various districts. In the district of Sara- 
toff, for example, the situation is said to be worse than 
even other districts where ‘‘ scarcely an estate has 
escaped destruction”. Yet that it is not always the 

asantry may be seen from an incident in Saratoff 
itself, where a band of pillagers drove a herd of cattle 
into a church. The peasants lynched forty-two of the 
marauders in the square outside the church before the 
arrival of the troops. Reports from South Russia were 
particularly alarming, yet from Odessa itself an intima- 
tion is given that the reports of agrarian disturbances 
should not be accepted literally : they come from sources 
that are biassed and hysteric. 


Of the Zemstvo Congresses in S. Petersburg and 
Moscow all that can be said is that it is still un- 
determined whether they will rally to the support of 
Count Witte: on the whole their tendency seems in 
favour of this. The Liberal party, apparently stung by 
the advice of English and other newspapers to do so in 
order to frustrate the ‘‘ reactionaries’, profess that they 
have in any case no fears on this head. As to the 
atrocity telegrams, stating that directions have been 
given that the official inquiry is to end in the exculpa- 
tion of the troops and the police, this is hardly likely in 
the present state of Russian opinion. It is too hastily 
assumed that the massacres in the southern provinces 
are the simple ebullition of a fanatical and savage race. 
The matter is a great deal more complicated than this 
statement implies. It is more than an affair between 
Christians and Jews ; but even in that aspect alone it 
is a very crude view which represents officials and 
soldiers as attacking Jews who were absolutely innocent 
of all provocation. 


The Sultan still remains obdurate. It may well be 
that there is resentment felt in the governing circles of 
Constantinople at the demands of the Powers, but the 
Turkish people will probably show no feeling unless 
deliberately incited to do so. The real struggle is pro- 
bably in progress between the Ministers with nominal 
but no real power and the Palace gang who help to spend 
the revenues and do to a certain extent influence the 
Sultan. But the ultimate decision will be his own. 


Abdul Hamid is a real autocrat and one of the typejof 
Philip II. who insists on superintending everything 
himself. Hence much of the difficulty in getting any- 
thing effectually done throughout his empire. A cynical 
councillor would probably repeat to him the advice 
of Guido da Montefeltro to Boniface VIII., ‘‘ Lon 

romise and brief performance will make thee triump 
in thy lofty seat ”. 


But in truth the financial control of Macedonia once 
given over to Europe, Turkish power must before long 
go too, for the next demand would be for the control of 
the Law Courts, which would be welcomed by Mussul- 
mans no less than Christians. The task of bringing the 
Sultan to reason if he really means business will be no 
easy one unless there is a genuine display of force. 
Blockading the Dardanelles will not effect much, for the 
trade stopped would be Russian not Turkish ; an attempt 
to pass them would be disastrous for some at least of 
the invaders for they are strongly protected with the 
newest Krupp guns efficiently directed. The Turkish 
fleet is of course to-day a negligible quantity, but the 
army round Constantinople is well armed and counting 
the Albanians may amount to 400,000 men who could 
be rapidly mobilised. The most dangerous sign of the 
crisis is that the Bulgarian army will almost certainly 
march into Macedonia if the Powers show any signs 
of hesitation. 


We hope the King of the Hellenes, who is now 
enjoying a brief respite from public engagements at 
Sandringham, has not been induced to believe that 
national courtesy means anything more than appears 
on the surface. Unfortunately the Greek press holds 
other views, and seems to believe that the Lord 
Mayor’s entertainment endorsed the Greek claims in 
the Near East. Nothing could be farther from the 
facts, for the deplorable conduct of that country in 
recent years has destroyed all the romance which 
formerly made Greeks the spoiled children of European 
diplomacy. Their anti-Christian attitude in Macedonia 
is scandalous. We are glad that the Turks appear to 
appreciate their sycophancy no longer, and are meting 
out to them the measure they have themselves dealt 
to the Slavs. 


It is some fourteen years since the Hartington 
Commission recommended the creation of a General 
Staff and nearly two years since the Esher Committee 
did the same. But now it is really to be called into 
existence and we are comforted by the assurance that 
by “‘ gathering the ablest men in the army together ” it 
is hoped ‘‘by some system” to ‘‘form a school of 
military thought”. Nothing could be more praise- 
worthy than such an aspiration. Will it be more? 
Will it be a fact ? and will it save to the service highly 
trained and gifted officers, most of whom in the past 
have left it in despair of ever being permitted to make 
use of their brains ? It is at any rate comforting to think 
that the British army, having been organised and re- 
organised and disorganised of recent years, is now to 
be tardily supplied with such a comparatively unim- 
portant article of kit or equipment as “‘ one brain”. 


The jury in the Stock Exchange case of Clarkson 
and Drucker found it easier to split the difference than 
to give Mr. Clarkson the whole of the 434,000 which he 
claimed. They took the view that up to a certain point 
Mr. Clarkson had not understood the position, and that 
afterwards when he did he continued his relations with 
Mr. Drucker. It was certainly difficult to decide 
between the clever young man and the cautious elder, 
against whom nothing more was claimed than that the 
speculations had been advised for the sake of the 
commission to his firm, which perhaps was really 
no great matter to a man of his wealth. The 
charge was not that he had had designs on the 
corpus of the plaintiff's rane. The irregularity of 
the contract notes told very greatly nst the 
defendants. The case, however, is still in a sense 
sub judice as stay of execution was granted ; and this 
assumes some importance from the judge’s remarks 
as to one of the jurymen that he was afraid if the 
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verdict went against the defendants the trial might 
prove abortive. 


There is nothing in the story of the wreck which 
makes the case of the “‘ Hilda” remarkable except the 
long death-roll. Delayed in the Solent through fog, 
the unfortunate ship approached the Breton coast con- 
siderably behind her time and missed the tide. As bad 
luck would have it, a blinding snowstorm took place 
just as she was feeling her way towards the Jardin 
Passage. Soon after six o’clock Jardin was lost sight 
of a Captain Gregory got adrift in his bearings. In 
the half-hour after ten some observers ashore noticed 
coloured lights thrown up but by whom is uncertain : 
about that time the ‘‘ Hilda” drove on the Pierre du 
Portes which uncovers at low tide and lies beyond 
Cézembre some three miles from S. Malo. Neither 
the unhappy accident nor the deplorable loss of life 
which accompanied it can be attributed to negligence, 
for the wreck of the ‘‘ Hilda” seems to have been 
entirely due to stress of weather. Whether the Jardin 
Lighthouse is sufficiently provided with signalling 
apparatus is a matter which will doubtless receive 
attention from the French Government. 


The most recent volume of the ‘‘ Law Reports ” gives 
an account of the Proceedings of a Committee of 
Privileges of the House of Lords in a matter which, 
strange to say, had not arisen before. Lord Kinross, 
the son of the late President of the Court of Session, is 
a barrister, and being engaged in a case which is 
coming before the House on appeal he desired to know 
whether though a member of the House he could appear 
before it as counsel. Lord Coleridge appears not to 
have raised this question at the time when he succeeded 
to his peerage and continued to practise in the Courts 
below. The Lords who form the Court of Appeal did 
not wish to settle this question alone ; though other 
peers no longer sit judicially on appeals, theoretically 
their Court is the House of Lords ; hence the Committee 
of Privileges was assembled. 


Earl Spencer and Viscounts Cross and Knutsford 
were the lay peers present, and Lord Spencer in giving 
his opinion referred to the fact that he was the only lay 
peer present who had sat in the House when hearing 
an appeal. He said he remembered very well when 
he was a mere boy that he was called one morning to 
make a quorum and he sat and heard appeals. He 
added that happily that state of things had passed 
away and the doing away of it was one of the best of 
reforms. The fact that it has passed away and that no 
peer can sit who is not a member of the appeal tribunal, 
enabled the Committee to decide that Lord Kinross was 
entitled to appear before it. He cannot, this being the 
case, be both an advocate and a member of the Court 
he pleads before. But the Committee decided that he 
could not appear as counsel to argue before the Com- 
mittees of the House ; and thus he is in a similar posi- 
tion to a member of the House of Commons, who 
canpot practise before Committees of that House. 


At the Royal Literary Sociery on Wednesday night 
the Archdeacon of Middlesex wad an address on Carlyle. 
Afterwards Lord Halsbury made a strong speech against 
Carlyle. Carlyle contradicted everything he ever said, 
he was unreasonable, impatient, and—worst of all—a 
pessimist. Indeed, if we understand Lord Halsbury 
aright, Carlyle may even increase the number of 
atheists in the world—it never occurred to us that this 
might be one of the results of his books and life. But 
the benign part of the Lord Chancellor’s speech was 
the homily at the close. He is an optimist—and makes 
his friends optimists. His view is that “a purer 
spirit” is coming over ‘‘not only this country” but 
other countries as well. Fancy other nations besides 
the English reaching up towards the Lord Chancellor's 
ideal !—“‘ the parliament of men, the federation of the 
world” is indeed within view. But what has it to do 
with Carlyle? Why this—that Carlyle called almost 
everybody bad names from John Stuart Mill to Keats; 
whereas to-day the tendency is to bear gladly with 
fools. It may be so, but we would rather read Carlyle 
“than Dr. Watts. 


EUROPE AND MACEDONIA. 


T= Macedonian question is again acute, and 
whether or not the Sultan yields in the end, 
Europe will still be confronted by a distracting situa- 
tion. This will not be improved by the rumours of 
Bulgarian impatience which may at any time translate 
itself into action. Although the Powers may in great 
measure have themselves to thank for the ‘‘ impasse ” 
which they have reached, even mutual jealousies cannot 
bring them to tolerate for ever the open defiance of 
their unanimous decision. We note that the Sultan’s 
apologists are urging that Europe has equally good 
reason to resent the ill-treatment of Jews in Russia and 
to call upon the Tsar to mend the affairs of his country. 
This gibe is not even specious, for Europe has deliber- 
ately assumed by treaty the obligation to superintend 
the treatment by the Porte of its Christian subjects, 
and by the Treaty of Berlin in three separate articles the 
claim of those subjects to enjoy reforms and of Europe 
to enforce them is recognised by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. In return for being allowed to retain in her 
grasp the province of Roumelia, Turkey undertook 
specifically to reform the administration and Europe 
has contracted specific obligations towards the Sultan’s 
subjects. We have now seen six projects of reform 
put forward in twenty-four years and Macedonia is as 
badly off as ever. 

The system of taxation is at the root of the trouble 
and the previous demands of the Powers have not 
struck at the real evil. It was only by the firmness of 
Lord Lansdowne that the principle of a gendarmerie 
controlled by European officers was accepted last year. 
This body, though its action is confined within very 
narrow limits, has yet been enabled to effect some slight 
improvement in the condition of the rural population. 
That concession however meant but a small abatement 
of the Sultan’s power, but the financial proposals now 
urged upon him would mean very much more. To 
allow the administration of Macedonian revenues to pass 
to an international commission is to place Macedonia 
in the hands of the Powers. It will no more revert to 
Ottoman rule than Bosnia has. It will be no recom- 
mendation to the Turk to argue that probably in the 
end a larger revenue may be collected than before. 
What the collection of Macedonian taxes by European 
agencies will mean is that they will no longer be avail- 
able for the use of the Palace. As things are at present, 
the Turkish officials, especially the inferior grades, are 
almost as much to be pitied as the population. A 
starving gendarmerie is not compatible with a happy 
people, especially when the former carry rifles. Not 
long ago the Vali of Smyrna had to find pay, as best he 
could, for a troop which had received none for six 
months, as the taxes go direct to Yildiz from Asia as 
well as from Europe. What can even an upright and 
well-meaning official like Hussein Hilmi Pacha, the 
Administrator of Macedonia, do under such a system ? 
But to this system the Sultan and the governing 
clique will cling as long as there is any chance of 
retaining it, and unless Europe maintains unimpaired 
the demands it has made there is no chance of effecting 
any real change for the better. Finance is everything. 
Vast portions of the land of Macedonia are in the hands 
of Turkish Beys who still preserve a kind of feudal 
position towards their tenants, and would not perhaps 
exact from them the uttermost farthing ‘due, but 
land is farmed on the métayer system, and after 
the lord has taken his share of the produce the 
tax-farmer exacts his eighth. The peasant pays for 
any loss the tax-farmer may suffer through miscalcula- 
tions, and often sees the harvest rotting on the ground 
until the tax-farmer has time to collect his share. 
But the Christian population suffers more grievously 
than the rest, for it is saddled with the obligation 
of a special tax in lieu of military service. Such a 
tax may not be unjust in itself if its collection were 
tolerable in method, but the Government collector is 
no more considerate than the tax-farmer, and he also 
collects taxes on domestic animals and the road tax, 
which experience of Turkish roads does not lead one to 
assume is devoted to its ostensible object. The tax- 
gatherer receives no regular salary, his tiors are 
in the same position ; what wonder if the unfortunate 
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peasantry, the Christian especially, is ground between 
the two systems of exaction and revolts ? 

This is the evil which Europe has at length deter- 
mined to bate. It might well have done so before as 
M. Delcassé urged in 1902 ; but the oft-quoted Muerzteg 
Programme pressed upon the Porte by Austria and 
Russia in 1903 at the request of Europe made no 
mention of finance, and the proposals ultimately 
insisted on by the Powers under pressure from France 
and England were equally silent on this vital point. The 
good relations existing between France and England 
are probably the cause of European action to-day. 
Neither Russia nor Austria desires to see England 
and France taking an independent or leading rdéle 
in the Balkans; in spite of the difficulties within their 
own borders they maintain throughout Macedonia a 
close system of surveillance and espionage. Indeed it 
is well known in Constantinople that the rdle of the 
Austrian representatives has sometimes been a double 
one. That is indeed the perennial crux of the Turkish 
problem. No Power feels confident that its colleagues 
say in private audience what they say in a common 
representation. We have no reason to suppose that 
any member of the Concert is playing his own tune 
just now save Germany, but the Sultan’s attitude is 
easily explained by the internal troubles he sees raging 
in the territories of his nearest neighbours. There is 
a great difference in the position of the Powers that 
have no interest of their own to serve in the Balkans 
and of those that have. Italy may probably be counted 
upon to stand by France and England. Germany will 
not incur the odium of openly shattering the solidarity 
of Europe but is clearly playing for her own hand. She 
does not wish to lose her predominant position in the 
diplomatic game at Yildiz. This position may not 
be chivalrous but we do not propose to shed any 
crocodile’s tears over the development of a perfectly 
well-defined policy directed to German ends, and already 
well known and discounted by others. 
it is not for England to cast stones. The real danger 
of the situation lies rather in the attitude of Bulgaria. 
There is not much to justify confidence in the small 
States of the Near East, except the self-restraint 
displayed of late by the Bulgarian Government. It 
is, of course, true that her subjects have assisted 
to foment the unrest over her border, but it is 
not easy to blame the Bulgarian authorities. In such 
a situation such proceedings were inevitable, for the 
Macedonian muddle has been complicated by religious 
and racial feuds. Within Macedonia are the Osmanlis, 
who are pure Turks, the Bulgarian Exarchists, then 
the Servians, Greeks and Roumanians, orthodox all 
of them, but differing in language, and therefore 
deeply divided, and lastly the Albanians split up into 
Patriarchists, Catholics, and Mohammedans. Of these 
elements the Mohammedans, Turks and Albanians are 
by no means the worst, and the efforts of Europe will 
not be directed towards sacrificing them for the benefit 
of the Christians, but solely to relieve an oppression 
that weighs on all. The most turbulent element, the 
Albanians, are in many ways the finest, and will never 
be effectually controlled from Constantinople. The 
Sultan’s body-guard is mainly Albanian, and com- 
mands the policy of Yildiz in that respect, and they will 
not see their relatives and friends coerced to please 
Europe. But the control of finance does not involve 
this difficulty, and if the Powers fail there, the outlook 
in those parts will be anything but assuring. Bulgarian 
sentiment may well in that case get out of hand, and we 
might find an invasion of Turkish territory on foot before 
any attempt to check it could be effectual. Roumania 
would not improbably join Bulgaria, and their united 
forces are by no means to be despised even by the Turks, 
whose efficiency can never rightly be gauged owing to 
the squandering of her resources by official corruption. 
The Bulgarian officers at all events are excellent, and 
their army consists of at least 200,000 men, well armed 
and trained. Such a war would not be over soon and 
would give ample time to light up a European con- 
flagration. A firm attitude on the part of the Powers 
is essential and may alone avert the gravest com- 
plications. 


In these matters 


THE FORCED HAND. 


HIS should have come hereafter. Impatience at 
wanton mismanagement of a difficult but not 
impossible situation was the first feeling stirred in us by 
the political commotion of Thursday last. We have 
never doubted, or pretended to doubt, that a time must 
come when the fiscal policy of the Unionist party would 
have to be settled by a square trial of stren The 
difference between Free Traders and Tariff Reformers 
was not one of degree; it was an essential difference 
which could not be arranged. Neither was it possible 
that an unreal position, which prevented very large 
numbers of Unionists from openly supporting the only 
fiscal policy they cared for, shouldlast. Sooner or later 
it was certain that the dominant feeling of the 
party would make itself felt. To most Unionists 
the so-called fiscal issue, which might with perfect 
accuracy be called the imperial issue, is the greatest 
in constructive politics, as distinguished from ad- 
ministration. How could it be otherwise, seeing 
that Free Traders honestly believe that retaliation 
and preference would ruin our trade and break up 
the empire ; while the advocates of retaliation and 
preference believe it is the only policy that can prevent 
the empire from falling to pieces and save this country 
from being hopelessly left in the struggle for trade ? 
If both sides believe that this is the real meaning of the 
fiscal controversy, it is plain that for them no other 
issue can equal it in importance. And when people are 
as much in earnest as all that, it is idle to suppose that 
their differences are going to be arranged. This thing 
had to come one time or another. But to suppose that 
because it must come, it could not matter much when 
it did come is a very great mistake. It might, and 
indeed does, matter a very great deal. 

Mr. Balfour in our view made a mistake at the 
beginning ; or, more accurately, he was “‘ carted” by 
the Duke of Devonshire and found himself in an 
awkward position from which he has never been able 
quite to get free. But he has had the supreme ability 
to manage a situation which would have crushed an 
ordinary man. He has so managed it that the Unionist 
Government has been able to do much useful work, 
especially in foreign affairs, and his leadership has been 
compatible with loyal following on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
part for the purposes of the day in Parliament, and it 
has not precluded Mr. Chamberlain from preach- 
ing the gospel of Preference. This, it seems to 
us, was the utmost that could be expected out of 
a situation crabbed ab initio: and it ought not 
to have been disturbed until after the general election, 
when the Unionist party would no longer be bound by 
Mr. Balfour’s Sheffield pledges. There was no reason 
why things should not go on as they were, the Unionist 
party appealing to the country on the Home Rule basis, 
every fiscal group being left free to push its own tariff 
views as best it might. That was the only solution which 
would not force either Mr. Balfour’s or Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s hand. Mr. Balfour’s leadership is necessary to 
the party ; and in our view Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is 
necessary to the country. What was required was to 
secure the one without losing the other. If there had 
been a litttle more wisdom and less desire to force the 
situation, this result might have been obtained. At 
least the Unionist party would have put itself in the 
best position to obtain it. 

No practised electioneer will question the correctness 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s general orders for the election 
given out at Bristol on Tuesday. It is perfectly true 
that no party can win on a merely defensive policy ; 
it cannot win on a compromise: and it will not win if 
the majority of its members are not allowed to fight for 
the thing they most care for. Mr. Chamberlain is not 
unnaturally impatient of the handicap under which 
we have to go into battle in this election; and appa- 
rently his impatience has got the better of him and 
prompted him to get rid of the handicap, if he can, with- 
out counting the cost. It is impossible not to read 
in many sentences of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at 
Bristol a direct challenge to Mr. Balfour's posi- 
tion, a challenge hardly compatible with acceptance 
of Mr. Balfour’s leadership. Thus at any rate it 
appears Mr. Balfour has read them, and has allowed 
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his hand to be forced—not into acceptance of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal views, which Mr. Balfour’s 
pledge to the country forbad, but into a threat of 
resignation on the plea that he could not command a 
united party. It does not strike us as creditable to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s judgment that he did not foresee this 
result of his forcing tactics. It is curious that he should 
have overlooked the compulsion of his Sheffield pledge 
on Mr. Balfour, or did not consider that if the party as 
a party made Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal plan the test 
issue of the next election, Mr. Balfour’s leadership fell. 
We decline to discuss the suggestion that Mr. Cham- 
berlain was scheming for precisely this latter result. 
Mr. Chamberlain is not capable of such baseness ; 
moreover he would know that any injury to Mr. 
Balfour’s position by alienating potential supporters 
would be damaging to the chances of his own policy. 
There are thousands of Unionists who would like Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plan to be carried but will not support 
it until it becomes formally the policy of the party. 
They will stick to the leader of the party. Already 
Mr. Chamberlain’s forcing tactics have produced their 
result in the resolutions—meant as a counterblast— 
passed at Bristol yesterday by Conservative associa- 
tions of the West of England. On the whole, Mr. 
Chamberlain seems to have conceived his hand wrongly, 
a mistake very difficult to understand in so experienced 
a player. 

At the same time Mr. Balfour would have been 
wiser not to allow his hand to be forced, and 
by more explicitness at Newcastle he might have 
easily forestalled the present situation. He should 
have stated in plain terms that he did not ask of any 
Unionist as a test of loyalty to his leadership that he 
should give up preaching any fiscal policy but Mr. 
Balfour’s own: that fiscal questions were not to be the 
test of Unionist loyalty at the nextelection. It would have 
been plain then that Mr. Balfour was not demanding of 
tariff reformers the sacrifice of the policy they cared 
most about. For if Mr. Balfour were seeking to 
impose on the whole party his own fiscal compromise, 
neither more nor less, as necessary to the Unionist 
faith, then we should have to say that he was asking 
what was impossible and himself causing a rupture. 
This, however, his own dictum that agreement in fiscal 
matters has never been a test of loyalty to the Con- 
servative and Unionist party precludes him from doing. 
But he should make it absolutely plain that he has no 
such idea in his mind. In any case it would have been 
much better to ignore any words of Mr. Chamberlain 
which he considered to impinge upon his leadership. 
Things could have gone on as they were and in due 
course the election would come; and would in fact 
have come precisely at the time when it will come now. 
It is preposterous that the Government, secure in 
Parliament, should be allowed to collapse without any 
necessity, almost without excuse. It is damaging to 
the Unionist record. 

We cannot take seriously the representation that 
Mr. Balfour’s resignation would be good tactics. It 
would have been good tactics to dissolve two months 
ago, but to confess yourself beaten, when you are not 
beaten, does not strike us as a brilliant move in any 
sense. We all know, of course, that if the Liberals 
took office, Unionists would have the great tactical 
advantage of exchanging the defensive for the offensive 
in the election campaign ; but the Liberals know it too. 
They may be fools in some things, but they are not 
fools enough to fall into that trap. Probably Mr. 
Balfour will still have to on until a dissolution is 
= and all this flutter will have been for nothing. 

t is of course possible that the temptation to snatch 
at the sweets of office may prove too strong for Liberal 
sagacity. They have not had a taste of them for so 
long. But after the declarations of Sir Edward Grey 
and other Liberal leaders we can hardly help thinking 
that they will keep their heads rather better than such 
impetuosity would imply. After all we Unionists can 
hardly begin saying that the safety of the republic 
— the immediate advent of the Liberals to 


A CHANNEL FERRY. 


“PaE disadvantages of the present method of con- 

ducting our cross-Channel traffic have long been 
apparent to everyone. The woes of the Dover-Calais 
passenger are a perennial source of inspiration to 
the humourist; if the weather does not always add 
the maximum of discomfort, still even those travellers 
who can afford the most luxurious modes of convey- 
ance have to put up with a vast amount of unpleasant- 
ness in the double change from train to boat and boat 
to train. Every improvement in the means of com- 
munication causes an increased movement of persons, 
and it only needs a glance at the elaborate arrange- 
ments made by railway companies to provide through 
carriages over the most complicated routes to show us 
how far our Channel traffic halts behind ordinary land 
traffic and what are the possibilities of its increase. 
The impediments offered to the transport of goods are 
no less grave. The double transhipment with its un- 
loading and reloading of every package twice is both 
dilatory and costly ; in 1883, the latest date for which 
there is information, Mr. J. Staats Forbes put the cost 
at 2s. 6d. per ton at Dover and 2s. 7d. at Calais. 
Beyond this is the risk of serious damage to fragile and 
valuable articles which constitute the bulk of our busi- 
ness through the Channel ports. We need not wonder, 
then, that for upwards of a century—the first proposal 
was made in 1802—engineers have been fascinated by 
the problem of providing an unbroken service of com- 
munication between England and France. 

The suggestions have been as varied as numerous. 
A bridge across the Straits, a tunnel underneath the 
bed of the sea, a tunnel built of iron rings on the sea- 
floor, a submerged tube, a submerged bridge, and a 
train-ferry constitute the main ideas of the inventors. 
Apart from its danger to shipping the cost of the bridge 
was prohibitive— 30,000,000 to £ 35,000,000. A tunnel 
through the chalk was distinctly more feasible, but the 
risk of failure was sensible, and the cost—£7,000,000 
or £8,000,000 with an indefinite margin for accidents— 
still considerable. All tunnel and tube schemes, how- 
ever, received their quietus from the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of 1883 which advised against the tunnel on 
military grounds. The controversy which raged so 
violently is now at an end, and, whatever may have 
been the risks of invasion, the general public seem 
satisfied that the tunnel, however convenient, would be 
the cause of numerous scares and of heavy military ex- 
penditure. These grand schemes being out of the way, 
we are reduced to the simplest form of all, the train- 
ferry, the modern equivalent of the ferry-boat, which was 
our ancestors’ first improvement on the primeval ford 
of stepping-stones. To Sir John Fowler, the famous 
engineer, belongs the credit of fathering the idea that 
the train-ferries of which Evan Leigh showed models at 
the Exhibition of 1862 afforded the most feasible means 
of improving communications across the Channel. 
Bills with this object passed the House of Commons in 
1870 and 1872, but the former was withdrawn on ac- 
count of the Franco-Prussian War and the latter was 
thrown out by the House of Lords. Since then the 
project was in abeyance till last session when the 
Channel Ferry Railway and Quay (Dover) Bill was put 
forward but was withdrawn on account of technical 
want of compliance with the Standing Orders. A 
useful volume has been published in support and ex- 
planation of this Bill.* 

The engineers to the promoting company are Sir 
Douglas Fox and M. Thevenet Le Boul and Sir 
William H. White is their consulting naval architect, 
so that even without appealing to the great authority of 
Sir John Fowler it is plain that the plan has excellent 

rofessional backing. The engineering operations 
include the construction of suitable quays at Dover 
and Calais; the provision of means for transferring 
trains from the quays to the steamers and vice versa ; 
and the building of steamers able to transport whole 
trains in all weathers. The large French engineering 
firm, the Compagnie de Fives-Lille—which is interested 
in the promotion of the train-ferry scheme—has solved 

* “ The Channel Ferry : Advantages and Feasibility of a Train Ferry 
between E and France.” Compiled by Ernest de Rodakowski. 
With Plans and Tables. London: Harrison & Son. 1905. 10s. 6d. 
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the problem of transferring a train from a quay to a 
ship, where allowance must be made for an extreme 
variation of 24 feet owing to tides, by designing 
electric lifts capable of raising or lowering a whole 
train from or to the level of the steamer in three 
minutes. The construction of the ferry-boats will be 
entrusted to Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth and Co. 
and the Chantiers de S. Nazaire. The former firm 
has been connected with the Channel Ferry scheme 
since 1872, and has already constructed three steamers 
for this class of work, notably one for the Russian 
Government to carry trains across Lake Baikal. By 
adopting the turbine principle a speed of 23 knots can 
be obtained, thus securing both quickness and smooth- 
ness of travel. We can best picture to ourselves one of 
these ferry-boats if we think of it as a floating station 
about 400 feet long, with enough beam to ensure 
stability, protected from the weather, and equipped 
with all the arrangements of a large station where the 
passengers may spend their time as they please. There 
would be separate boats for passenger and for goods 
traffic, and the latter would of course be less elaborately 
fitted up. 

The financial problems have been faced no less satis- 
factorily than those of engineering. The capital pro- 
posed is £1,000,000 in stock and £300,000 in deben- 
tures of which £1,000,000 in all would be issued at 
first—a modest total compared with the cost of a 
tunnel. This would provide-for the works at Dover 
and Calais and three ferry-boats, leaving £152,000 
for working capital. Fresh steamers could be built 
as the traffic developed and with the success of the 
scheme there should be little difficulty in raising any 
necessary additional funds. The total annual cost, 
assuming eight trips a day, is made out at £120,000. 
The estimate of income is naturally more difficult, but 
from a careful analysis of the scanty information 
obtained from the railway companies and taking only 
the existing traffic between Dover and Folkestone and 
the Continent, it is put at £318,000. This leaves a 
comfortable margin for miscalculations. In addition 
we must reckon that the new facilities would draw 
trade from the other Channel ports, especially in all 
articles where speed of transport is desirable. The 
book above mentioned concludes with an elaborate 
estimate of the weight of our oversea trade, which, we 
may add, differs only by a reasonable percentage 
from that of other authorities. Out of a total of 
103,500,000 tons (average for 1899-1903) one-fourth 
is conducted with France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Holland, and of the trade with these countries nearly 
one-sixth, or 4,176,000 tons, consists of perishable 
or high-value goods which would naturally seek 
the shortest route. To-day the total trade of Dover 
and Folkestone with the whole world is only 172,800 
tons, so that the possibilities of the diversion of trade 
are immense. Again there is the certainty of new 
trade. Sir Jacob Behrens testified in 1883 that through 
communication with the Continent by a tunnel would 
lead to ‘‘a large increase of traffic” in woollen goods 
between this country and France, Spain, Italy, and 
Switzerland. Mr. Godfrey Wedgwood agreed that 
the tunnel would enable him to compete with Con- 
tinental pottery as he could not do then. Sir B. 
Samuelson expected an increased export of British 
machinery, Mr. Henry Lee and Mr. John Slagg fore- 
told a larger trade in Manchester goods. What was 
said of the tunnel holds good in respect of the ferry. 

The case for a Channel Ferry may be established 
on its own merits, but perhaps it may be strength- 
ened in the eyes of the timid by the addition that 
similar schemes are actually at work in different 
parts of the world. There are eight steam-ferry 
lines in Denmark, one of them twenty-six miles long 
across the Baltic to Warnemiinde. Another ferry 
Service crosses the Straits of Messina, and one, of which 
much has been heard recently, is worked on Lake 
Baikal. In America there are nine sea-ferries, the 
longest of which is thirty-six miles ; of lake-ferries there 
are thirteen, eleven of which are on Lake Michigan, 
eight operating over distances from sixty to ninety-six 
miles and one 240 miles in weather conditions more 
severe in every respect than those experienced in the 
Channel. The expenses of the Ann Arbor lines are 


under 27 per cent. of the earnings and the average 
expenses of the eight leading steam-ferries of the world 
over a period of years works out at 8s. 6d. per mile 
traversed by the ferry-boat, or about 24 per cent. of 
the rate assumed by the promoters of the Channel 
Bill. In almost every case there has been a remarkable 


increase of traffic. 


THE CAMBRIDGE RAG. 


F there were no more serious element in the recent 
‘‘ragging”’ affair at Cambridge than the wild 
spirits and rough exuberance which led in former days 
to the collisions between town and gown we certainly 
should not worry about it. We should regard it merely 
as an affair for ordinary University discipline, that would 
be manageable in the future as such ebullitions of animal 
spirits have always been in the past. But there was 
in fact something new in the latest town and gown 
disturbance. It was not in the real line of University 
traditions and Cambridge men may have to think 
seriously whether they are not called upon for the 
credit of their University to prevent a repetition of 
the gross conduct which celebrated the comparatively 
mild treatment of the Cambridge Rugby team at the 
hands of the New Zealanders. Undergraduates every- 
where are thoughtless and high-spirited, and take a 
pride in shocking the humdrum citizen who thinks a 
little too much perhaps of his personal comfort and 
convenience; but we are not surprised to hear that 
there are undergraduates at Cambridge who are of 
opinion that lately the permissible limits have been 
overpassed. It is the first time we suppose in the 
history of town and gown rows that such serious ex- 
pressions of disapproval have been heard from under- 
graduates themselves; and this in itself shows how 
entirely different affairs these old-time collisions were 
from their development into modern ‘‘ ragging”. The 


‘leading undergraduates seem to have privately and 


publicly protested in the interests of order. The 
‘* Cambridge Review ” and ‘‘ Granta”, the chief under- 
graduate journals, have spoken very plainly on the 
subject, and a fund to compensate the victims of the 
disorders has been started under the lead of the 
athletic celebrities of the University. 

The real difference between past disorders and the 
recent arises from the different relations that existed 
then and now between the University men and the 
rowdy young men of the town in regard to the 
police. In old days town and gown were bitterly 
opposed, and they worked off their feelings on each 
other with the accompaniment of more or less disorder ; 
but they had no object beyond procuring the excitement 
of a stand-up fight. Now the town rowdies have dis- 
covered that more fun is to be obtained if they join their 
forces to the gownsmen and promote mischief as their 
apparent allies. The gownsmen are not out primarily 
to make attacks on the constituted authorities—that is 
not the tradition—but the result of the alliance with the 
turbulent elements of the town is that the whole body is 
diverted to make its attacks on the respectable towns- 
people and the police who are the natural enemies of 
the hooligan element. Without attempting to appor- 
tion the blame between undergraduates and rowdies it 
is sufficient to point out that ’Varsity men are in an 
entirely false position whenever willingly or unwillingly 
they in fact are associated with such allies. A large 
body of undergraduates alone would not have been 
guilty of the excesses actually committed ; but a number 
of them, when they were intermingled with the town 
cads, undoubtedly took part in what was done. That 
this was more than usually serious might be inferred 
from the action of the undergraduates which has been 
mentioned. It was something entirely new that they 
should feel bound in honour to recompense people for the 
destruction of their property, and for personal injuries 
and insults inflicted upon women and other citizens who 
were entirely aloof from the fighting forces of the town 
faction. Undoubtedly a number of undergraduates 
were personally guilty of these serious breaches of 
law. They were not the worst offenders but they were 
offenders ; and they have been punished by their college 
authorities, who would not usually be inclined to make 
too much of an affair of this sort. But this is a case 
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where they are undoubtedly justified in insisting that 
even youth shall regard itself as in some degree re- 
spoositte for its own credit as well as under obligation 
to respect the rights of others. 

The great difficulty of course must lie in dealing with 
the considerable number of undergraduates who regard 
the whole affair as a gigantic joke; or with the still 
larger number who are indifferent and view the matter 
merely as an agreeable excitement. If these under- 
graduates could be persuaded to regard the disturbances 
as what they really are, a blot upon the reputation of 
the University, they could prevent their recurrence. 
Probably they are under the illusion that they are 
in touch with an old University tradition. It should 
be the effort of the more responsible graduates to 
convince them that they are mistaken in believing 
this of the later developments. The Proctors might 
have the effect rather of hardening their hearts, but the 
intellectual and moral influence of their own contem- 
poraries should be above all suspicion, The authori- 
ties in all probability could not dictate a policy to the 
undergraduates. If they attempted it, they would very 
likely be disregarded. Any movement must arise 
amongst the undergraduates themselves and the neces- 
sary and desirable public opinion be created by them. 
If they would dissociate themselves completely from 
the turbulent disposition of the younger townsmen, 
such outbreaks could be dealt with in the usual way 
by the police. 

This will really be the end of all the town and gown 
tradition if the undergraduates do not take a serious 
view of the situation. The present divided jurisdiction 
between the University and the town authorities in the 
business of preserving order is really responsible for the 
undergraduates and the rough townsmen getting out 
of hand ; and this cannot be tolerable in any town with 
the ambition to be considered as orderly as are other 
municipalities. Once the police were given a free hand 
in keeping the peace over all classes of inhabitants such 
scenes would become as much matters of history as the 
Porteous or the Gordon riots. The University authori- 
ties and the magistrates are bound to be at one in 
determining to put a stop to the modern versions of 
these historic émeutes, which are not ‘‘ in the picture” 
of modern conditions. When what used to be a 
mere University row has become unmistakable rioting 
within the precincts of an English town, it must 
be evident to the least reflective youth that the 
whole thing is destined at last to fall into the hands 
of the police ; and their tenderness towards members 
of the University in these circumstances will become a 
thing of the past. Undergraduates then in such a 
case would be to them only one class of the many kind 
of roughs with which they have to deal. We should 
be sorry if this had to be the solution of the difficulty. 
It is to be hoped that the good sense and good feeling 
of the University will prevail. Only pedantic people 
could feel seriously aggrieved by an occasional out- 
break of undergraduate high spirits, even if it were 
accompanied by a certain amount of rough play. But 
this is no description of recent Cambridge under- 
graduate doings, which have been characterised by 
disregard of order and decency. If undergraduates 
do not seize the distinction, and do not resolve on 
creating a public opinion which will see in this matter 
a reflection on the reputation of the University, the 
end of it can only be the entry on the scene of the 
police with undivided powers equally over under- 
gtaduate and town rough. 


THE CITY. 


AS far as the Stock Exchange is concerned, the past 

week has been distinctly disappointing. At the 
opening it looked as though there would be quite 
active business in the gilt-edged market, as the news 
from Russia was more reassuring and it appears to be 
fairly certain that an increase of the Bank rate will prove 
to be unnecessary. But apart from a temporary im- 
provement in Consols and some of the colonial stocks 
the promise of better prices was not fulfilled and the 
concluding part of the week was dull and unsettled 
although it was not difficult to trace this feeling to the 


various rumours bearing on the hme political situation, 
An interesting feature in the movement in Consols is 
the statement which has good authority that a consider. 
able amount of buying has been on account of Russian 
houses and the story goes that the private fortunes 
of various Russian families are being sent to London 
for investment. The demand whilst it lasted was 
evidently of a genuine investment character and there 
was no backbone to the market when these purchases 
had been concluded. Paris was also in a much better 
mood during the earlier days of the week and bought 
quite freely of various stocks including South African 
mining shares, but the uncertainty of the political 
situation in Eastern Europe prevented any sustained 
optimism. 

The Home Railway market has not been so much in 
evidence although the traffic returns, chiefly of the 
heavy lines, have continued to show satisfactory in- 
creases. The ‘‘ Tube” stocks have been in demand, 
Central London Deferred having risen two points and 
in our opinion the price is likely to go still higher. 
Another ‘‘ Tube” investment which is worth attention 
is the Great Northern and City 4 per cent. Preferred 
ordinary ‘‘A” shares of £10 each standing at about 
34 and yielding 7} per cent. at that price on the basis 
of the last dividend. 

The money squeeze in New York having largely 
disappeared, American railroad stocks have generally 
been much harder. The opinion of well-informed per- 
sons in New York who should be qualified to judge 
appears to favour a higher level of prices within the next 
few months. We hear that Northern Pacific Common 
are especially likely to go better, but this is a stock 
which should only be bought by the genuine investor 
as an improving investment. At the present price of 
$208 for a $100 share the yield is about £3 8s. per 
cent., but it is certain that a much higher dividend 
could be paid, and on these prospects a rise in the 
price to the neighbourhood of $250 is believed to be 
highly probable. 

The industrial market has been moderately active, 
a feature in Brewery stocks having been the sharp 
rise in Alsopps on the rumours of the progress of nego- 
tiations for amalgamation with Ind, Coope and Co. 
Watney, Coombe and Reid issues have been weak on 
the announcement made by the directors in their recent 
circular to shareholders. It appears that a recent 
valuation shows a loss of over £2,000,000 arising 
chiefly from loans to customers and depreciation of 
freehold and leasehold premises. This loss has been 
partly met by the appropriation of the reserves of 
£800,000 but in consequence of the serious diminu- 
tion in profits the goodwill is considered to be lowered 
by about £1,200,000. The net result is a loss and 
depreciation combined of £2,400,000 and the Board 
propose to write off this amount from the deferred 
ordinary stock of the company, reducing it from 
£3,200,000 to £800,000 in round figures. It is a most 
lamentable position to place before shareholders, but 
we think the directors are well advised to face the 
situation boldly, always supposing that the scheme will 
put the business on a firm basis and that no further 
cutting away will be necessary. 

The demand for motor-omnibus shares has continued 
and concurrently there has been a falling off ir the price 
of the horse-omnibus shares. We referred last week to 
an impending issue of 6 per cent. cumulative preference 
shares by the London Motor Omnibus Company, and 
the prospectus is now before the public who will we 
imagine have little hesitation in providing the £200,c00 
required. The company appears to have a type of 
vehicle which is unlikely to be superseded for a consider- 
able time. 

We have taken the opportunity on two or three 
occasions during the past year to utter a note of warn- 
ing in regard to Egyptian affairs and we notice the 
chairman of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, at the annual 
meeting recently held, spoke in the clearest terms 
possible as to the dangers which exist in the heavy 
speculative position which has been built up. We 
have viewed with the greatest disfavour the flota- 
tion of land and finance companies which have had 
no solid groundwork of an established business to 
build upon, and we are convinced that many of these 
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comparatively new promotions have had to take what the 
banks have already left. The population of Cairo and 
Alexandria is of a mixed lot of nationalities 
who are inveterate gamblers and the prosperity of the 
country during the past few years has assisted their 
operations. A number of these land and finance com- 
panies are certain to come to grief and the prices of 
ood Egyptian stocks will of course suffer in sympathy. 
e investor who has confined his attention however to 
the best managed banks and railways has no cause for 
alarm, but we strongly recommend an overhauling of 
stocks by any person who may have invested in the 
class of company to which we have referred as un- 
desirable. 
The speech of Lord Harris at the meeting of the 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa was dis- 
tinctly more optimistic than any of his previous state- 
ments, although the effect was not very pronounced 
on the market. In the existing state of the South 
African market it would be unreasonable to expect 
much else unless a chairman had the magician’s wand 
and could change the whole position which must other- 
wise work out its own salvation, a process which is 
likely to take a considerable time, judging from the de- 
pressing accounts one hears of the financial state of 
Johannesburg. Selling from South Africa of pawned 
stock has been continuous during the concluding days 
of the week and it is apparent that the pressure has 
come from that quarter as the shares offered are those 
which are known as “ South African specialities ”"—the 
shares more particularly dealt in here and in Paris have 
been quiet as there has been an absence of buyers, but 
on the other hand there has been very little selling. 
The Chartered Company held its annual meeting on 
Wednesday, when the Duke of Abercorn presented the 
accounts made up to March 1904, but amplified by a 
general statement of affairs to March 1905. The 
figures for 1904 are of course relatively stale and those 
for 1905 are more important as the drastic measures 
adopted for curtailment of expenditure are apparent, 
the actual reduction having been nearly £150,000, from 
4740,000 to £590,000 in round figures. The budget 
for the current year estimates the total revenue at 
£518,000 and the total expenditure at £531,000 or a 
deficit of £13,000 only. The six months already com- 
pleted show that the Administrator’s forecast has been 
fully borne out, so that it appears probable that the 


’ company is within sight of financial equilibrium. We 


must hold over until next week our comments on the 
reports of the Oceana Consolidated Company and the 
Transvaal Estates and Development Company. 


INSURANCE. 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL. 


} hey months after the end of its financial year the 
Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance 
Society presents to its proprietors the report for the 


year ending 30 June. This dignified leisureliness 
makes one feel that one is reading ancient history, but 
the important thing is that the report is a very good 


one. new business transacted is larger than in any 
previous year, and the extension must be attributed to 
the inherent merits of the policies. Life assurance 
in the Clerical, Medical, and General is quite good 
under participating policies, and perhaps still more 
excellent under the without-profit contracts ; but while 
this is the case the society is primarily a proprietors’ 
office. It has a paid-up share capital of £50,000, and 
every five years the shareholders receive 462,500, of 
which about £10,000 is earned by their own capital, and 
the remaining £ 52,500 taken from the policy-holders. 
The society has recently issued redemption or lease- 
hold policies the premiums for which are quite appro- 
priately kept in a separate account. In order to 
comply with the schedules of the Life Assurance 
Companies Act, and as a consequence of this new 
departure, the share capital is excluded from the Life 
assurance account, although the interest on the share 
ital is apparently included in Life assurance revenue. 
This is a little inappropriate, and it would seem prefer- 
able to publish a profit and loss account dealing with 
the shareholders’ funds. Another quite recent develop- 


ment is the issue of annuities. Presumably the con- 
nexions of the society will enable it to sell some annuities 
at its published rates, though why anybody should 
invest their money on the terms quoted we do not 
understand. Equally good companies give much better 
returns, but the Clerical, Medical is not very likely to 
take up business which is not profitable to its share- 
holders. 

As a sign of the times the non-participating policies 
of the society are quite interesting. The rates of 
premium are lower than those of the majority of British 
Life offices, though some perfectly sound colonial com- 
panies quote more favourable rates. We have fre- 
quently expressed the opinion that the bonus system, 
which had its origin in ignorance, is in many ways a 
mistake, and that non-profit policies at low rates 
of premium, and with guaranteed surrender values, 
scheduled in the policy, for each year of policy duration, 
are the ideal assurance contracts. The Clerical, Medical 
is now working on these lines, and is prepared to 
supply anybody who contemplates insurance with a 
specimen policy containing details of the guarantees. 
These policies give the holder two options. He can 
at any time take the surrender value in cash or can dis- 
continue the payment of premiums and take a paid-up 
policy fora smaller sum. A third option is given by 
modern companies, namely the continuance of the 
policy for the full amount for a specified period. In 
other words, the policy may be surrendered for paid-up 
term insurance; the society sells term insurance to 
those who wish to buy it, but declines to give it as an 
optional surrender ; this seems to us to be a mistake 
and to lessen the value of an excellent policy. The 
benefits of such an alternative were brought to our 
knowledge with very great force by the case of a 
wealthy man who had three policies for £10,000 
each. He lost all his money and had to dis- 
continue the payment of premiums, whereupon he 
surrendered his policies for paid-up term insur- 
ance, providing for the payment of £30,000 in 
the event of his death within about eight years. 
He recognised that if he survived that time all 
benefits under the policies would cease. He confidently 
expected to make another fortune, but his death 
occurred before he did so, and his family received the 
430,000. This new policy of the Clerical, Medical and 
General is quite attractive, and might have been con- 
sidered a novelty five years ago: perhaps in the course 
of time all the best features of the most progressive 
companies will be embodied in it : it is a little lacking 
in completeness in its present form. 


THE VALUE OF THE ROCK.*—I. 


‘Tae story of the steadfast heroism and endurance 
of the garrison of Gibraltar during the four 
long years of the great siege is known to ever 
educated Englishman, but it is remarkable how smail 
a number, considering the dramatic nature of the cir- 
cumstances attending the defence, have read Captain 
Drinkwater’s tascinating diary. Setting aside civilians, 
how comparatively few soldiers, not excluding those 
who have actually served on the Rock, know more 
than the outlines of the story of its early days and of 
its brilliant defence in 1779-1783. 

Misapprehensions about Gibraltar are endless. The 
hackneyed ‘‘ Gibraltar commanding the Straits’’ has 
been glibly used, like many another military expression, 
by amateur strategists until its very meaning has 
become as uncertain as it is unintelligible. For many 

ople, upon hearing that the strip of sea between the 

ock and the opposite coast of Barbary is fifteen sea 
miles and that in consequence no guns can range across 
it, have been heard to ask, what is the good of holding 
it when its guns do not “‘ command the Straits”? Such 
folk would seem to be unaware that for over a century 
anda half after we captured it, our guns only ranged about 
a mile and were erratic at that, whereas vy modern 
ordnance ranges over twelve miles and can be served 


* “<A History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 1779-1783, with a Descrip- 
tion and Account of that Garrison from the Earliest Times.” By 
John Drinkwater. New Edition. London: Murray. 1905, 2s. 6a. 
net. 
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from a height like Gibraltar with accuracy—certainly 
for over six miles. This of course is merely an aside, 
for the expression ‘‘command of the Straits” never 
was intended to refer to the range of cannon, and 
never did, but to the strategic position of Gibraltar 
with reference to adjacent seas, military harbours and 
lines of communication. 

Another popular misconception about Gibraltar is 
that it rightfully belongs to Spain and pari passu 
is =eanaiile held by England. Belong to Spain it 
certainly does by all the rules of geography, but so 
also by the same rules do the Channel Islands belong 
to France. But as regards its actual ownership, as 
in the case of the Channel Islands, history tells another 
tale. Despite the, proximity of the splendid city of 
Carteia which existed for nearly a thousand years at 
the head of Gibraltar Bay and was successively the 
principal seaport in Betica of the Phoenicians, Cartha- 

inians, and Romans, the Rock itself remained un- 
inhabited until the Moorish chief Tarik occupied it 
as a military base early in the eighth century. The 
‘* Moorish Castle” built at this period was completed 
in A.D. 725 and the Rock became known as Gebel 
Tarik—‘‘ the mountain of Tarik,” whence the modern 
‘*Gibraltar”. For seven and a half centuries did the 
Moors retain it, and it was not till 1462 that it was 
finally wrested from them by the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia. For the next forty years it was held by the 
Duke or other quasi-independent grandees of Spain 
until the year 1502 when Ferdinand and Isabella annexed 


A PLAY ADRIFT. 


| A Mone the more obvious injunctions in my Manual 
for Playwrights is ‘‘ If you make a fool your pro- 
tagonist, you must make your play a comedy”. It is 
of the essence of a fool. that he cannot, except by other 
fools, be taken seriously ; and every playwright must 
work on the assumption that his audience is composed 
of wise persons. When the protagonist is a fool, 
working out his folly, we derive an added pleasure in 
proportion to the seriousness with which he is taken by 
the other characters on the stage. But by a demand 
that we ourselves shall take him in that way we are 
naturally affronted. It is thus that Mrs. Lucette Ryley 
affronts us, in the play now enacted at the Scala 
Theatre. 

As a comedy, it might have been excellent. A fool 
with a set of strict principles which he misapplies 
to the affairs of life, strenuously, and with the best 
intentions, is an especially promising character. He 
was used recently, and delightfully, under the name of 
Mollentrave, by Mr. Sutro. Mrs. Ryley has now 
pressed him into her service; and I suspect that, at 
first, she meant to use him in the right manner. She 
made him a clergyman, of the muscular Christian 
type, and transferred him from the regiment whose 


chaplain he was into a remote English village, there to 
fail through energy unallied to intelligence. She sketched 
prettily the type. The Rev. Edward Sotheby tears 


_ around the parish on abicycle, exhorting the parishioners 


it to the Crown, and for the first time in history it be- | 


came de facto and de jure a part of the Spanish king- 
dom. It was captured by the British in 1704. Hence, 


strictly speaking, it belonged to the Spanish Crown for | : 
_to make a clean sweep of things!” No priestly com 


only 202 years out of the 1,194 years it has been a mili- 
tary post, and it is therefore doubly interesting to recall 
that next July (1906) it will have been in the possession 
of Great Britain for exactly the same number of years, 
namely 202. 


The necessity for England to obtain a naval base in — 


the Mediterranean was an obvious corollary to her 
determination in the seventeenth century to assert her 
sea-power in that region and formed a part of Crom- 
well’s policy. Charles II., whatever may have been 
his shortcomings, realised the wisdom of this when he 
first came to the throne and Tangier came into our 
possession. The subsequent hapless abandonment of 
that splendid strategic point was due to the apathy and 
niggardliness of the parliamentary leaders of the 
period. William III., imbued alike with statesmanlike 
and sound military views and doubtless influenced by 
Marlborough, consistently endeavoured to obtain some 
defensible harbour near the Straits and aimed at Cadiz. 
It was Marlborough however who, with marvellous 
prescience and high strategic knowledge, whilst 
urging Cadiz as a suitable point, insisted upon the im- 
portance of our also holding a port east of the Rock 
and recommended Minorca. The possession of the 


to play bowls and hockey, and promising to give up 
smoking if they will give up betting. is gardener 
grumbles at having to sweep away such heaps of leaves. 
** Ah”, shouts Sotheby, ‘that’s what we’re here for: 


templation for Aim! He is of the church militant. 
‘*T have never ”, he shouts, ‘‘ held with the old saying 
‘Get thee behind me!’ What / say to his Satanic 
Majesty, is ‘Come right up in front, and let’s have it 
out!’” Having conceived him, Mrs. Ryley cast 
around for a situation in which he should come ludi- 
crously to grief; and she found a very good one. She 


| conceived a poor relation of some rich parishioners 
_ eloping (pour le bon motif) with a youth who was en- 


fine harbour of Port Mahon, he urged, would enable , 


our fleet to winter with security in the Mediterranean. 
He was influenced in this opinion by the entire 
Sees on sail power in those days and consequent 
difficulties of fleets passing through the Straits, where 
a foul wind often held them up for days and weeks. 
It was in the early part of Queen Anne’s reign that an 


attack was projected on Cadiz, and Sir George Rooke | 


finding that place too strong sailed on to Gibraltar and 
captured it. This was in 1704 and three years later 
Marlborough’s plans were consummated by the capture 
of Minorca by Sir John Leake and General Stanhope. 
George I. actually was desirous of relinquishing the 
Rock to Spain and had it not been for the opposition of 
Parliament might have done so. In 1728 public opinion 
was so exercised upon this point that Parliament 
addressed George II. urging him to preserve both 
Gibraltar and Minorca to England in the treaty of 
peace about to be arranged. With the subsequent 
history of Minorca we are not now concerned. The 
stirring events of George III.’s reign and the national 
temper which came out of the famous siege, coupled 
with our final retrocession of Minorca in 1815, sup- 
pressed any idea of the abandonment of Gibraltar for 
many years. 
WILLouGHBY VERNER. 


| 


| 


gaged to her cousin, but repenting and returning after 
an unlucky absence of some twenty-four hours. Mrs, 
Ryley conceived that Mr. Sotheby should proceed to 
bully the family for being shocked, and for declining 
to throw open its arms to this young lady. Mrs. 
Ryley conceived that he (a widower, with a soldier- 
servant) should promptly instal her in his own home. 
She conceived that when the parishioners began 
to ‘‘talk” and ceased to attend the services in 
the parish church, Mr. Sotheby (loving another) 
should spring an offer of marriage on the young lady 
(loving the young man with whom she had eloped), and. 
should shout her into acceptance. Mrs. Ryley con- 
ceived that Mr. Sotheby’s desire to save, by wreckin 

his and the young lady’s life, a social situation whic 

could easily have been saved by advising the young 
lady to marry the still eager young man, or by advising 
her to become a governess (as she finally does) else- 
where, would be an admirable illustration of Mr. 
Sotheby’s ineptitude for things in general. Of course, 
Mrs. Ryley was not going to let him achieve his folly. 
(That would have been too painful for comedy.) He 
was to be (as he is) saved by the second-thoughts of 
the young lady, and left (as he is not) gasping at his. 
own folly, and being quietly advised by the other lady 
to be in all things less strenuous henceforth, since the 
number of muddles he will make will be proportionate 
to his activity. Such, I conceive, was Mrs. Ryley’s. 
conception. Having a sense of humour, she could 
have realised it very nicely on the comedic plane. But 
she is, also, a sentimentalist. And she wrote ‘‘ Mice 
and Men”. And she remembered how good Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson was in it. And so she has treated her 
muddle-headed clergyman as the romantic hero of a 
sentimental drama, and has asked us to take him at 
that valuation. But a fool whom we are asked 
to take seriously, and to cry over, with never 
a smile but of doting fondness, is not less ex- 
ye we 4 than a fool in the midst of comedy is 
delightful. Nor does Mr. Forbes-Robertson, with his 
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constitutional incapacity for playing the fool, prevent 
us from being exasperated. He seems, as ever, a man 
not less wise than noble. But the surface of wisdom 
that he imposes on the part of the clergyman does not 
obscure for us the clergyman’s inanity. Another reason 
why he should not have played this part (which, indeed, 
I deem worth no man’s while) is that he is incapable 
of looking, or behaving, like a disciple of Charles 
Kingsley. All the time that Mr. Sotheby is saying 
bluff things about physical exercise, and about tack- 
ling the devil, and about the joys of tobacco, and about 
distribution of blankets and soup-tickets, we feel that 
he is thinking of other things—especially of the Early 
Fathers ; and that his soul is truant in the quadrangles 
of Oriel, or in the lanes round Littlemore. Through- 
out, Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s performance has this beau- 
tiful and mystical dignity, except in one scene—the 
scene where Mr. Sotheby converses with his six- 
year-old son. Here, for me, the effect was rather 
ludicrous. The child had a peculiarly fixed smile, and 
a peculiarly squeaky voice, and, sitting stiffly beside 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, it squeaked a string of pre- 
cocious questions which were parried in a deep, 
sonorous baritone. It is a curious thing that whenever 
I see a ventriloquist perform, in a music-hall or else- 
where, I fall immediately under the spell of illusion. 
I am not conscious of a doubt that the puppet on the 
ventriloquist’s knee is a real child, asking awkward 
questions by which its elder is really embarrassed or 
annoyed. But, in this scene at the Scala Theatre, I 
suffered the exact converse of that illusion. I could 
not believe that the child was of flesh and blood, and 
that Mr. Forbes-Robertson was not putting the words 
into its mouth, and pinching it to make its head turn 
and its jaw open and shut. Squeak, squeak ; and then 
the embarrassed baritone; squeak, squeak—I even 
fancied that I saw Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s lips moving, 
ever so slightly. I was quite astonished when, at 
length, instead of being caught up in the gentleman’s 
arm, and bowed over with a genial smile, before being 
carried to the wings, the creature walked off all by 
itself. In a play that could have been taken seriously, 
the effect of this scene would have seemed deplorable 
to me. Even in this play it ought to be avoided, I 
think. Perhaps if Mr. Forbes-Robertson did not let 
the little boy sit quite so close to him, one would get 
the illusion that Mrs. Ryley intended. 

The lady whom Mr. Sotheby really loves is imper- 
sonated by Miss Gertrude Elliott with the quaint and 
elfish prettiness of manner that is hers. The part con- 
firms my theory of Mrs. Ryley’s first intention. It is 
a sheerly comedic part. e lady, who is a rich Aus- 
tralian, goes by the name of Mrs. Patullo, and often 
refers, more in sorrow than in anger, to her husband, 
who is ‘‘in the Bush”. But it turns out that there is 
really no husband at all. He has been invented to 
keep fortune-hunters at a distance. When the lady 
finds herself in love with Mr. Sotheby, she ‘‘ kills” 
Mr. Patullo, and comes on dressed in deep mourning. 
The scene is, of course, a reminiscence of the classic 
scene in ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest” ; but, 
not having been properly led up to, it falls flat. In 
any case, it would be inappropriate to a sentimental 
play. Miss Van Buskirk tries hard to make pathetic 
the part of the eloping young lady who consents 
to marry the clergyman, and then runs away from him. 
As the crises in this young lady’s life are consistently 
marked for us by her recitation or consultation of rail- 
way time-tables, Miss Van Buskirk’s task is not a very 
grateful one. The other characters are conventional 
stage daubs. Mr. Sydney Brough manages to make 
one of them live, and live delightfully, by his own 
humour and naturalness. The other members of the 
cast try to vivify their parts by violent and chaotic 
over-acting. They mouth, shout, strut, beetle their 
brows, continuously, making a desperate fuss about 
nothing. Let me give an example of their method (if 
the term ‘‘ method” can be applied to a thing so closely 
resembling madness). One of the unimportant charac- 
ters, a major, happens to meet in the clergyman’s room 
a still less important character, named Harmony, and, 
when he makes his exit, he has to say ‘‘ Good night, 
Mr. Harmony”. The actor, of whom nothing is here 
required beyond an ordinary tone and deportment, 


shouts “‘ Good night ” at the top of his voice, then says 
‘‘ Mr.”, and then, after a pause, letting a rich smile 
steal over his features, he enunciates ‘‘ Harmony”. 
Then he makes a dash for the door-handle, and flings 
himself out into the passage. I can imagine how 
surprised and puzzled would be any French, or German, 
or American visitor by such exhibitions of British art in 
acting. I can imagine, too, how easily such exhibi- 
tions might be suppressed by a good stage-manager. 


Max BEERBOHM. 


SEMPER EADEM. 


WE have sometimes thought, when reading Legends 

of Sleepers (of the seven of Ephesus, for 
instance, or of Rip Van Winkle), that the surprise felt 
by them on —e into a strange world has been 
exaggerated ; that after a day or two the strangeness 
would wear off, and they would, in vulgar phrase, 
get into their stride again. ‘‘If”, says Gibbon, “‘ the 
interval between two memorable eras could be instantly 
annihilated ; if it were possible, after a momentary 
slumber of two hundred years, to display the new world 
to the eyes of a spectator, who still retained a lively 
and recent impression of the old, his surprise and his 
reflections would furnish the pleasing subject of a 
philosophical romance”. A sentence as plump and 
polished as its author. But Gibbon, who doubted of 
many things, would pardon us for being sceptical as to 
its truth, for thinking at least that it contains more 
romance than philosophy. 

That there would be great outward changes is 
inevitable; cities where we remembered deserts, 
possibly deserts where we had seen cities. But would 
this surprise us? We should say ‘‘I see they have 
been building”, or ‘‘I suppose they have had an 
earthquake”, just as we do when we return to a place 
after ten years’ absence. We ourselves remember 
Bexhill a pretty little village. Not wishing to be 
libellous, we will only say that when we last saw it, it 
was not a pretty little village. But though we were a 
little saddened, we were not at all surprised. The 
astonishment felt by the awakened sleeper would be 
only at his own prolonged sleep. For it is we our- 
selves and our neighbours who really interest us, and 
when we found that we were the same, and that the 
men and women in the new world were just like them 
of old, we should not bother about such trifles as the 
felling of forests or the invention of telephones. ‘‘ The 
proper study of mankind is man”, and 


“Der kleine Gott der Welt bleibt stets von gleichem 
Schlag 
Und ist so wunderlich, als wie am ersten Tag ”. 


No persecuting tyrant is likely to build us into a 
cavern as Decius did the saints of Ephesus, nor have 
we in our cellars any of that goblin Schnapps that 
lulled the sinner Rip. The only way in which to find 
out what our sensations would be is to look back 
into old records, and find how far the reflections 
induced by a bygone state of society fit the present. 
To this end the works of genius will not serve. 
Genius, ex vi termini, is for all time. It is a common- 
place to say how ‘‘modern” Shakespeare is. Even 
Pepys had too much genius for our purpose. Old 
newspapers are the best field for exploration, just 
because written from day to day by men who com- 
mented on everyday matters, with no desire to say 
anything striking, and no more genius than we have 
ourselves. 

We picked up the other day at a bookstall two 
small volumes (published by Pickering 1840) entitled 
‘*The Table Talker or Brief Essays on Society and 
Literature”. (We may observe that we do not at all 
like the title. Table talk we are accustomed to from 
Luther to Hazlitt, but table talker?) The essays, most 
of them very short, were ‘‘ written for the ‘ Morning 
Post’, begun in October 1838 and still continued ”. 
The author hopes that the republication may not ‘‘ be 
attributed to any overweening opinion, on his part, of 
their merit”. ‘‘It was suggested by many, and 
especially by one friend &c.” ‘* There is abundance of 
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material for another series should the public &c.” ‘‘ In 
the meantime their indulgence is requested &c.”’ 

The work is anonymous, nor can we yet find out the 
author’s name that we might give him due honour on 
the title-page of our copy, which we should like to do, 
for, ‘‘ without any overweening opinion of their merit ” 
the essaylets have amused us. And chiefly because 
they might have been written yesterday. e writer 
has probably been long at rest : if he got up to-morrow, 
he would say the same things over again. 

Many of them are on moral subjects where we 
should not expect much change in the point of view. 
Most truths according to Dr. Opimian are about 2,000 
years old, and most laws of conduct are much older 
than that, and date back probably to those Damon 
Kings of Egypt to whose invention Monboddo ascribed 
the art of language. In his literary remarks he goes 
rather too much in awe of that young person of whom 
Dickens said that ‘‘there appeared to be no line of 
demarcation between her excessive innocence, and 
another person’s guiltiest knowledge”. He rails at 
modern novels in set terms. ‘ There is nothing of the 
horrible, the wicked, the indecent, which their rank 
minds conceive, that they have any hesitation in writing 
down and publishing. A fearful mingling up of 
romance and abomination is the daily work of these 
writers”. And he recommends his readers to return 
to Scott. We should give the same advice to-day, 
though we should base it on the lower ground that 
Scott is amusing and modern novels pretty tough 
reading. 

Our Table-talker is wroth with ‘‘ Newsreading 
Drones”. ‘‘ Such is the perverseness of humanity, even 
at mature years, that men are more apt to spend their 
hours over that which is not worth reading than over 
that which is important and instructive. Those 
journalists who desire to do what is right must indeed 
take pains to put something worth reading into their 
columns ; but if their object be merely to be read and 
talked about by the million, the most ordinary trash, if 
spiced with enough of impudence, will be abundantly 
sufficient for the purpose.” 

He is rough on “ Educationists”. ‘ Have they 
made more obedient children—more diligent and 
attached servants? Have they given to parents and to 
masters more just notions of their responsibilities ? 
Alas! no. They have endeavoured to impart ‘ useful 
knowledge ’, ‘the principles of property’, ‘the elements 
of political economy’, and they have directed attention 
to the sublime mysteries of science! This will never 

-” He can’t abide ’Arry. Bank holidays were not 
yet, so he paints the following lurid picture of him. 
“A frosty Sunday in the London Parks is a hideous 
and sickening sight. Ice seems to have a special 
attraction for the thoroughly vulgar. On comes the 
enormous mass, tramp, tramp, sans intermission, the 
whole day. Everything that one would wish to see 
kept trim and neat is wantonly crushed, battered, 
smashed, or ground into dust by the innumerable feet 
that come pounding alo And then such a horrid 
gabble—such utterance of slang, such swagger, such 
puffing of filthy tobacco smoke from those caves which 
seem the natural homes of what is nasty—namely the 
mouths of the tobacco-smokers; and then the over- 
dressed young women too, with their horrid voices, and 
their cumbrous flirtations! It is too bad.” He would 
rather, ‘*with William Wordsworth, contemplate a 
quiet old beggar, by the wayside—so he were but quiet 
—than look on at any mob, well dressed or ill dressed”. 

He is much exercised by the growth of London. 
**Go where you will, east, west, north, south, this 
plague of building smites painfully upon the eye, and 
grieves the heart”. ‘‘ Modern improvement, and other 
maggots, have destroyed and removed about two- 
thirds of the trees in Kensington Gardens.” ‘‘ The Mall 
in St. James’ Park, where ten or twelve years ago one 
might walk as in a solitude, listening to the robin- 
redbreast singing his very best in Carlton Gardens, is 
like a street.” And he hated trains. ‘‘ Transportation 
for life, or condemnation to poke their own steam- 
engine fires for seven years—a more grievous sentence 
—should be awarded to those who contrived that the 
G.W.R. should deform the once rural Harrow Road 
with iron and steam abominations.” 


In another place he speaks of ‘‘ Locomotive engines, 
by which rich le are shot through the air at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, and poor people are killed 
at the rate of three or four per week”. Have not we 
heard something like this quite lately? Can we in 
1905. confidently say ‘‘ Nous avons changé tout cela” ? 

Well, it is a comfort to think that all ages are 
much alike, and we are grateful to the tabletalker. He 
helps us to keep the middle path between the indi- 
gestible optimism which welcomes every innovation, 
and thinks that man is more of a man when he calls 
mechanism to his aid, and the pessimism which believes 
that ‘‘man was created a little lower than the angels 
and has been steadily getting a little lower ever since”. 


PIED PIPERS. 


long-continued succession of thin shrill sotes 
which may be called the piping of the oyster- 
catcher is one of the most interesting features of the 
bird’s life and habits. To understand just what it 
expresses is often a difficulty, nor are matters greatly 
helped by realising, as one comes to do in time, that it 
expresses everything—everything, that is to say, which 
rises above the dead-level of commonplace thought and 
emotion. Thus, besides being the ordinary, or, at any 
rate, the most effective vehicle of love, friendship, 
fellowship, anger, hatred, rivalry, it gives utterance 
also to the more generalised feelings of pleasure 
as well as of disquietude. Nor is it a mere register, so 
to speak, of emotions having their source elsewhere, 
but, like some favourite instrument in the hands of a 
master, has become itself an important business and 
main source of satisfaction in the bird’s life—so that to 
the joy of eating, loving, living, there is added the 
joy of piping, equal, perhaps, if not superior to either 
of the other three. Thus in the earlier part of the 
breeding-season, two birds which, in the circum- 
stances, one must assume to be males and rivals, may 
often be seen piping together to one who makes no 
response, and by her general modesty, or coquetry, of 
deportment proclaims herself a female. The rivals do, 
indeed, sometimes end their musical displays by flying 
at each other, but the wonder is that they do not do 
this much oftener, and to a more envenomed degree. 
Instead, they stand for a long time side by side, and 
piping with the greatest empressement, and when their 
Dulcinea walks away, as she does, after a time, with 
a coy step, they follow her, still in the same relative posi- 
tion, and without discontinuing the duet. This goes 
on till finally the female flies away, and all the time the 
performers seem much more filled with the spirit of 
emulation than with that of mere vulgar intolerance— 
one would say, indeed, that they not only enjoyed 
piping, but enjoyed it still more in company. This, I 
believe, is really the case. If the birds are rivals, 
which is not to be doubted, yet still more are they 
musical connoisseurs, more interested, perhaps, in the 
means by which they mutually seek to recommend 
themselves than in the end for which such means 
are employed. That they are absorbed, for minutes 
together, in the ecstasy of the art which they practise, 
seems obvious enough, for standing, as I say, side by 
side, and so near as almost to touch one another, they 
do not fight, but they do play, and it is generally in the 
pauses for breath, as one may say, when the strains 
die down or cease for a moment, that such outbreaks 
as do appear take place. These, when I have myself 
seen them, have been but slight, the rivals hurrying, as 
it were, from so poor a fray, to become reabsorbed in 
the higher musical contention. Sea-pies, however, are 
fighting birds and often sweep down upon one another, 
as they feed upon the shore, with great violence, and a 
sweep of the wings that can be heard at some distance. 
This happens more frequently as the evening falls, and 
the rushing sounds may be heard when it is no longer 
possible to distinguish the bird making them. In the 
actual combat no specially interesting or peculiar actions. 
seem to be resorted to as in the case of the avocet, but 
each bird does what it can with beak and wing, thrust-. 
ing, or seizing, with the one, and striking with the other. 
There is a scuffle in fact—often in the shallow water— 
and in the course of it one of the combatants may~ 
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succeed in seizing the other, by the neck or wing, with 
a grasp too powerful to be shaken off. The bird thus 
held makes the most violent efforts to escape, spring- 
ing up, or dragging its oppressor about through the 
water, which is splashed about in all directions, and 
beaten violently by the wings of both parties. A scene 
like this causes great excitement amongst other oyster- 
catchers who press after their struggling comrades, or 
stand around them, uttering all the while a frightened 
‘“teep, teep, teep”, the true piping note, but nervous 
and attenuated—broken, one might say, with anxiety. 
Nor is this emotion confined to the fellow-species of 
the combatants. A band of avocets that have also 
drawn near may share to some degree in it, and when 
the detained bird at length struggles loose, these, as 
well as the oyster-catchers, and indeed every other 
bird near, rise into the air, and hang there on quivering 
wings for quite a little time. A scene has been wit- 
nessed, an event in the bird world has just taken 
place, as important, in the estimation of the onlookers, 
as any of those—some not wholly dissimilar—which 
arouse our own human interest or call forth our 
human moralisings. Whether, in the sum total of 
mundane affairs they are of more or less real importance, 
or, as is perhaps more likely, work out about equal, 
it is not worth pausing to inquire, since the answer 
to all such questions must ever be matter of opinion. 
We have supplied our illustration of the sea-pie’s 
characteristic note, for the purposes of courtship and 
rivalry. To some extent this may also be called a 
warlike use of it, but, for reasons already explained, 
the combination is not in this case so perfect as with 
birds of bellicose propensities whose musical proficiency 
is a less distinctive feature. A better example is 
perhaps offered in the following episode, by which it 
will be seen that the male and female oyster-catcher are 
accustomed to take common part in the explusion of 
any unwelcome visitor from a too close proximity, or 
from territory which, for any reason, they may choose 
to consider their own. Ona delicious stretch of smooth 
white sand, forming a long, narrow plain between two 
lines of white rolling sandhills, stretching to infinitude, 
two pairs of oyster-catchers stand, near but apart—a 
little oasis of warm, feathered life in what would else 
be an unrelieved solitude. For hours they have stood 
there, seemingly in perfect agreement, but at length, 
and for no apparent reason, since the situation remains 
otherwise unchanged, a dissentient note is struck, very 
literally, by one of the four. This bird all at once 
raises the family cry, and advancing with it, his head 
lowered, to just in front of his partner, pipes now most 
insistently, as though to invite co-operation. This is 
not long withheld, and the two are soon piping together, 
each with far greater spirit than either, probably, would 
be capable of, if alone and unsupported. And now, their 
hearts being warmed, they run, side by side, along the 
sand, taking funny little short steps, holding their two 
heads always down, and piping continuously and loudly. 
Then, in a pause, they faceeach other again, and with the 
tips of their bills almost touching, and but just above the 
ground, pipe for awhile, more thinly and tremulously, 
till, coming into line again, their voices rise, once more, 
to their full pitch and resonance, as they strut along as 
before. There could be no plainer exposition, and 
hardly a more interesting one, of a planned dual per- 
formance which in almost every instance is com- 
menced in this way, by one bird piping, as it were, 
at another, as though inviting and pressing it to join. 
Hitherto there has been no hint of any ulterior object 
in these musical demonstrations, no sign of ill-feeling 
between any of the four birds has been otherwise dis- 
coverable ; but now hostility, whether designed from 
the first, or growing, as it were, unconsciously out of a 
sort of pyrrhic measure, begins to appear. The pair 
of pied pipers approach the other pair, and as these 
retire, seemingly with a just sense of what such a visit 
implies, press more and more upon them, till the whole 
quartette, running as fast as it can, and still keeping 
two and two, exactly behind one another, presents one 
of the most absurd spectacles that it would be possible 
to see, Even in the heat of the chase, the pursuing 
birds do not lose their order, and with heads still held 
severely down, they continue to pipe all the time. With 
the fugitives, however, the formation becomes gradually 


‘trumps can be drawn. 


broken, for, more and more anxious to escape from 
such attentions, they race faster and faster, alternately 
outstripping one another, till at length, unable to find 
refuge on earth, they seek it in the fields of air. On 
this, the musicians stop and stand looking at each 
other, for a little, as if sharing one another’s emotions. 
Their voices sink, and, becoming gradually mute, they 
are soon dozing, together, in undisputed possession of 
as wide a solitude as they may mutually agree to call 
their own. Epmunp SELovus. 


BRIDGE. 


THE PLAY OF THE THIRD HAND AGAINST A SUIT 
DECLARATION. 


wee a suit declaration has been made by the 

dealer, and the third player is fortunate enough 
to win the first trick, it is often good policy for him to 
lead a trump through the declaring hand up to weak- 
ness on the table. When the dummy puts down a 
short suit and two or three small trumps, it is almost 
imperative to do so, with the view of preventing the 
dummy making his small trumps by ruffing. 

Remember that, just as it is always good play to 
force the strong hand, so it is very bad play to allow 
the weak hand to get in a ruff, if it can possibly be 
avoided. If the dealer has had the lead, in either of 
his two hands, and has not led trumps, it is nearly 
always right for his opponents to lead them, as the 
dealer must clearly have some object in not taking the 
trumps out. Either he is trying to establish another 
suit before leading trumps, or he is playing for a ruff 
in the weak hand, and it should be his opponents’ object 
to endeavour to thwart his amiable purpose. 

A somewhat similar position is when the dealer 
declares a strong trump, and the dummy puts down 
a long unestablished suit with one other certain card 
of entry. The object of the defenders should be to get 
that card of entry out of the dummy hand before the 
Suppose that the dealer declares 


hearts, the dummy puts down 


Hearts—7, 5 
Diamonds—Knave, 6, 4 
Clubs—Ace, 9, 3 
Spades—Queen, knave, 10, 7, 4 


The 10 of diamonds is led, and the third player's 
hand is 
Hearts—g, 3 
Diamonds—Ace, queen, 7, 5 
Clubs—Knave, 1o, 6 
Spades—Ace, 8, 5, 3 


It requires very little reasoning power to infer that the 
dealer’ has a strong heart hand, with the king of 
diamonds (marked in his hand), and very likeiy the king 
of spades as well. The immediate object of the third 
hand, before thinking of anything else, should be to 
try to get rid of that ace of clubs before the spades 
can be established. He should at once lead the knave 
of clubs, so that, unless the king of clubs is also 
in the dealer’s hand, the dummy hand is rendered 
absolutely powerless. If the dealer has everything the 
Situation is hopeless, but so long as that entry card 
remains in dummy there is always the danger of the 
long spade suit being brought in after the dealer has 
exhausted the trumps, therefore the entry card should 
be got rid of at any cost. 5 

When his partner has doubled an original suit 
declaration made by the dealer, the third player should 
always lead his highest trump directly he gets in. If 
it should happen that he has an ace, king suit and a 
second trump, he may lead the king first, so as to show 
his partner how to put him in again, and then his best 
trump, but it is highly improbable that he will have 
such strength as this when his partner has doubled. 

When his partner doubles a declaration made by the 
dummy, he must be guided as to his lead by the strength 
exposed on the table. When it is a spade call which 
has been doubled, it is nearly oe right to lead his 
best trump, unless, of course, he is leading up to a 
tenace in dummy. 
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When the third player holds king and one other only 
of a plain suit, that is, of a suit other than trumps, the 
king followed by the small one is a fine lead, if neither 
the ace nor the queen is in dummy. It can do no 
possible harm, as the king is hopelessly dead if both 
the ace and queen are in the dealer’s hand, and if his 
partner has the ace, or still better the ace and knave, it 
becomes a very good lead, and will often enable the 
third player to make a small trump. 

It should not be difficult for the third player, after 
the first card is led and the dummy exposed, to form a 
pretty accurate estimate of the chances of the hand, 
having the light of twenty-seven cards to guide him. 
There are certain obvious inferences that he can draw. | 
If the dealer has not declared No Trumps, and there is 
only one ace apparent in his own hand and the dummy’s, 
his partner has certainly got one ace, and very pro- 
bably two, and that represents one or two certain 
tricks. Somebody must have strength in hearts, and 
if the dealer has declared diamonds or has passed the 
call, and neither the third player nor the dummy has 
much in the heart suit, his partner is marked with at 
least two honours in hearts. If the dealer discloses 
considerable strength in two suits, it can safely be 
assumed that he has little or nothing in either of the 
other two, otherwise he would have declared No 
Trumps. 

The first consideration of the third player should be 
to determine whether his partner has led from strength 
or weakness. If the opening lead is obviously from 
weakness, it must by no means be taken for granted 
that the original leader has nothing of value. On the 
contrary, he very probably has one or more guarded 
suits which he did not wish to open, but preferred to 
have led up tohim. A slavish adherence to the rule of 
returning one’s partner’s lead is a fatal mistake against 
a suit declaration. The third player has an absolutely 
free hand to return his partner’s lead, or not to do so, 
as he thinks fie, 


CHESS. 


Prostem 56. By J. Bruski. 
Black, 12 pieces. 


| 


hy 
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White, 8 pieces. 
‘White to mate in three moves. 
Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


Key TO 54: 1. Kt—B4. 
Key To ProBLem 55: 1. Q—Ktq ch. 


The following game was played in the cable match 
between Berlin and New York. 


Four. KniGHts OPENING. 


White Black White Black 
Lewitt Kohler Lewitt Kohler 
(Berlin). (New York). (Berlin). (New York). 
1. P—K4 P—K4 5. Castles Castles 


2. Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 6. P-Q3 
3. Kt-—B3 Kt—B3 7. Kt—K2 
4 B-Kts  B-Kts 8 P—KR3 
The object of this move is to prevent black posting a 
piece on Kts5. But as it is not vital for white to | 
prevent that manceuvre and as it is not obligatory upon 


black to make it, this move is an absolute waste of 
time. As was pointed out in the last article, the pawn 
merely becomes a target for black’s QB. It is a 
very tempting move and on that very account the 
greatest care and judgment should be exercised before 


making it. 
Kt—Kt3 10. B—R4 P—Q4 
9. B—K3 P-B3 11, P—B3 


_On account of the waste of time involved in his 
eighth move white feels compelled now to drive this 
bishop to a commanding position so as to find room for 
his own KB. 

B-Q3 14. Px BP RxP 
12. B—B2 Kt- 15. Kt—Kt3) RxKt 
13. Q—Qz2 P—KB4 16. Ktx Kt re 

If instead P x R then Kt(Rq)—Bs5 followed by 

wins. 


16. 2... KR-Br 18. Kt—K2 
17. Kt—Kt3 Kt—B5 

If Bx Kt then P x B followed by P—B6. 
Q-Kty 21. Bx Kt PxB 
19. Kt—Kt3) P—KR4 22. Kt—Ri Bx? 


20. B-Qi P-R5 23. B-B3 Q-Kt3 
Black can play B x P but wishes to follow it up after 
BxB with P—B6 instead of P—R6. In the latter 
case white would play P—B3 thus bringing the queen 
to the rescue. 
24. K—R2 BxP 
25. R-KKtt_ P—R6 
26. QR-Kr R-B3 
This is the only move to avoid a very curious mate 
which black was threatening, i.e. 28... . R—Kt3z 
followed by Q—Kt6 ch; PxQ, PxPch;KtxP and 
B x Kt mate. 
BxR 32. OxB R—Kt3 
29. PxB QxP 33. R-—Ktr RxR 
30. R-—Kt Q- 34. KxR R-Ke 
Q—Kez BxB and white resigns. 


27. P—Q4 Q-Ktz 
28. R—K5 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MERCHANTS AND MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN-T 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
63 Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Sir,—I must again ask you to allow me to occupy 
some of your space with a letter on your criticism 
of my last letter on the subject of ‘‘Great Japan”. 
First of all I feel that I must thank you for having” 
in your comment furnished a possible reason for the: 
attitude of the foreigners in Japan. When you 
say, “Is it any wonder that foreigners yielded to: 
the temptation to which they were suddenly exposed, 
and shelved every consideration of the immediate: 
future in order to profit by the golden opportunities: 
of the moment? Would it have been in human 
nature to do otherwise?” it seems that you touch the 
keynote of the situation, a thing which I did not 
attempt todo. Itis not to be imagined that human 
nature has so completely changed since 1859 as to 
render the foreigners immune from temptations to 
which they then succumbed. So much for the assist- 
ance which you have given me, which it seems to me is- 
much more vital than any individual cases could be. 
Were to cite such, giving names, it would doubtless. 
be easy to argue that these were exceptions. It 
seems better for me to confine myself therefore to 
instances which affect more than the individual. In 
doing so I would say that I have not at all the desire: 
of calling attention to any shortcomings on the part of 
foreigners in Japan, nor do I deny that there have 
been foreigners who have done and are doing good work 
for Japan. But it is only right to remember that 


_ there have been few if any instances of a foreigner going 


to live in Japan from purely disinterested or philan- 
thropic motives. In the case of the majority of 
valuable foreigners they have been engaged by the 
Japanese for a special purpose and have received 
adequate if not handsome remuneration for their 
services. That is no discredit to them, and they 
have in many instances done excellent work there in 
the Japanese service, which is as it should be, but it 
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must be remembered in order to get a just perspective 
in judging the question. There are also unofficial 
persons or companies which have done good service 
to Japan, while carrying on their own affairs, such as 
Jardine Matheson and others. 

In the same way there have been missionaries who 
have done good, but it must be admitted that here the 
proportion is smaller. It is only ‘tin human nature” 
that the missionaries should not look with pleasure 
upon any move that tends to deprive them of their 
means of livelihood. That is no more than is the case 
of many nonconformist preachers who, unconsciously 
perhaps, model their sermons on the wishes of the 
wealthy members of their congregation. There are 
ample evidences that the heads of the missionary 
bodies are not quite satisfied that the men sent out are 
the best possible and there is a feeling that the best 
intellects are rather retained at home than sent out to 
Japan. Be that as it may, there is no denying the fact 
that as regards the Japanese the majority of the 
missionaries are locally illiterate. By that I mean that 
they are unacquainted with the language of the count 
and people where they are working. They are muc 
in the position of a Buddhist priest who should 
attempt to convert the people of this land knowing 
only to write and read Japanese. I mention this only 
to show that there might be cause on their part for a fear 
of supersession since the missionaries are obviously not 
the best fitted for the task of converting the Japanese, 
however successful they might be with their own 
countrymen. Undoubtedly the majority of the mis- 
sionaries set out ready to face any and every hardship, 
and their zeal, even if misplaced, does them credit, but 
it too often requires but a short residence in Japan to 
enamour them of the attractions of the fleshpots. It 
has been said, and by a religious teacher, that the lot 
of the missionary in Japan is much less arduous than 
that of the average curate in England! There are also 
opportunities of ‘‘ profiting by the golden opportunities 
of the moment” which have not been altogether 
neglected. The history of the Karnizawa health resort 
is an interesting page in the history of missions in 
Japan, and there may perhaps be other instances in 
which the management of real estate interferes with the 
propagation of the Gospel. A very interesting case 
was tried in Japan shortly before the war in which it 
transpired that some of the faithful had been led astray 
by a bogus Russian agent, and had parted with sums 
of money in return for which they were to be appointed 
Russian consuls or vice-consuls. In other words they 
were anxious to undertake work besides their re- 
ligious duties. The wisdom from a religious point 
of view of such a step at a time of strain between 
Japan and Russia is open to question, but the fact 
that the victims of the trick were not ashamed to 
bring the matter into publicity is still more significant. 
Missionaries too are only human. It is of interest 
in this connexion to recall that in the letter of Bishop 
Awdry, than which it would be difficult to conceive 
a more unprofessional effusion, he considers it neces- 
sary that even those who are esteemed fit to work in 
the rest of the world and who have received the con- 
secration of a bishop must be further tested in the 
actual Japanese field before holding the same standing 
there. Are the irresistible temptations of life in Japan 
so very terrible to frail human nature ? 

With regard to the question of misrepresentation by 
foreign residents, I would briefly call your attention to 
the public campaign organised by them at the time of 
the discussion over the revision of the treaties and 
when the house tax dispute was acute. I may venture 
to affirm that in no other country in the world would 
such direct and unjust misrepresentation of the Govern- 
ment and the land be allowed to foreigners. At the 
time of the house tax dispute, when the Government 
determined to collect the payments due under protest 
if need be with a guarantee that the moneys would be 
paid back should the arbitration go against Japan, it 
was openly declared in public meetings that the Govern- 
ment was not to be trusted to hold to its promise. 
Individual instances might be given such as the recently 
published views of the Rev. A. B. Scherer. This 
reverend gentlemen says that ‘‘the two cancers at the 
core of the Japanese character are deep-set dishonesty 


and abandoned impurity”; that “ Japan is the only 
civilised Government which deals in licensed prostitu- 
tion as a source of revenue and tolerates the sale of 
young girls by their parents under guise of a regard 
for filial piety”; that ‘‘ Japan is still a country where 
the word ‘lie’... is not a term of reproach but 
rather implies a jocular compliment” and that nausea- 
ting conceit mars popular manners. It would be difficult 
I think for anyone to deny that there is a considerable 
amount of direct misrepresentation in these statements. 
I met a merchant only this week who is a great pur- 
chaser of Japanese material and he was deploring the 
loss of some of his trade to the Japanese. I asked him 
whether the Japanese were encroaching on his European 
markets and he said that so far their bad reputation was 
against them. ‘‘ And ”, he added, ‘‘I sincerely hope 
that their reputation will not improve because they would 
be our most formidable rivals”. Ido not fora moment 
say that this merchant would consciously misrepresent 
the Japanese, but it is easy to imagine that smaller 
merchants might be tempted to follow the dictates of 
‘* human nature ”’. I am yours &c. 
ALFRED STEAD. 


[Mr. Stead again fails to give a single instance of mis- 
representation of things Japanese by foreign merchants. 
He again brings against missionaries loose charges of 
more serious offences than misrepresentation. We 
have already allowed him about four columns in which 
to disburden himself of his grievances against our 
review of his book. We will yet allow him space 
enough to name some definite cases justifying his 
general charge. But we cannot allow him another line 
for mere words and generalities. Let him produce his 
examples and they can be tested—and he with them.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


THE UNEMPLOYED: A SUGGESTION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


42 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 
14 November, 1905. 


Sir,—We are all anxious to alleviate the present 
distress amongst the unemployed, on behalf of whom 
our Queen has appealed and given. Could any scheme 
be found which would at once, and without unduly 
taxing private or public resources, produce sufficient 
funds for that purpose? Such a scheme is possible, and 
here it is in briefest outline. 

Let the advertisers, great and small, surrender a 
single insertion of their advertisements, and credit the 
relief fund with the money that such insertion would 
have cost. Let every newspaper in London, in England 
if possible, appear for the one day in question without 
advertisements. Let the price of every newspaper be 
raised on that day; either to a specified amount, or 
to what the charitable would give—as, for instance at 
a charitable fancy fair, button-holes and cigars or cups 
of tea are sold at 5s. apiece—a portion of the increase 
being given to the relief fund. Let the names of the 
advertisers who so generously surrender private ad- 
vantage to public weal appear boldly in the news 
columns of the papers from which the advertisements 
have for that day disappeared. 

The amount so produced would not be far short of 
41,000,000, and who would have suffered in its pro- 
duction? Not the advertisers, whose names would 
go down to posterity associated with a unique issuc 
of English journals. Not the journals, whose doubled, 
trebled, and quadrupled circulation on that day, and 
whose future claim upon the suffrages of all classes 
of the population, would amply recoup them for the 
loss of one day’s advertisements, even if a slight in- 
crease in the advertisement rates for the ensuing 
week were not, as it might well be, adopted. 

And certainly not the public, who would enjoy the 
double pleasure of discovering exactly the enormous 
part played in our social economy by newspaper adver- 
tisement, and realising at the same time the mighty 
influence for good of that power when for once it is 
unselfishly and exclusively directed to one noble end. 

Sir, this is no Utopian or even difficult scheme. A 
single meeting of the chief London editors could settle 
all its details, and put the plan into practical shape. 
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The day might be fixed, say three weeks hence (it 
should be a Saturday, so as to include the majority of 
the weekly and illustrated papers), and due notice given 
to advertisers ; the appeal made to them could scarcely 
fail of success, and subscribers throughout the country 
should be invited to pay a certain pre-arranged sum— 
e.g. 1s. for that day’s issue of their papers. 

I feel sure that the countenance of their Majesties 
would readily be given, and that if that of the Press can 
be obtained, the thing would be inevitably carried 
through triumphantly. In the hope that my profession 
will once more show itself capable of surrendering an 
immediate personal benefit to the interests of that 
portion of the community who seek not charity but only 
work, I have ventured to write this letter, and earnestly 
request its insertion. 

I am, Sir, obediently yours, 
HARRY QUILTER. 


MR. MOREL AND THE CONGO STATE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Hawarden, 20 November, 1905. 

Sir,—You say in your issue of November 11 to 
which my attention has just been drawn that the 
‘fextreme charges” made by ‘‘ Mr. Morel and his 
friends ” have not been proved in the matter of the 
Congo State. 

1 can only suppose that the above statement is 
based upon the summary of the report of the Commission 
of Inquiry issued by the ‘‘ West African Missionary 
Association”. 

The report itself proves amply and abundantly all 
the charges we have brought, while suppressing the 
sickening details contained in the evidence placed before 
the commissioners—which evidence is not put in. 

I send you a copy of a portion of that evidence 
published by the Congo Reform Association, together 
with a copy of the November issue of the organ of the 
Congo Reform Association in which the report itself 
is exhaustively dealt with. I do hot think that any fair- 
minded man, after rusing these documents, can 
maintain that in any single particular we have exagge- 
rated. 

As for the new Commission appointed to consider 
the report of the Commission of Inquiry, eleven of its 
members out of the total of thirteen members, are 
composed of the very men who have been conducting 
or upholding the Congo system all these years—the 
system which, as admitted by the report, has been the 
cause of the abuses we have denounced. 

The Commission of Inquiry, moreover, contends that 
the basic principles of that system are sound, while 
deploring the abuses it has given rise to, a contention 
we absolutely reject. 

So long as it is maintained that the vegetable riches 
of the Congo forests can only be acquired by coercion, 
the abuses which have existed with ever-increasing 
intensity since that system was introduced, viz. since 
the decrees and regulations of 1891-2, follow as a 
matter of course. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. D. More. 


SEA POWER AND SMOKELESS STEAM COAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
30 Sussex Square, Brighton. 
Sir,—Hitherto found only within a limited area in 
South Wales—virtually natural national naval arsenals 
—our smokeless steam or Admiralty coal monopoly is 
an increasingly important Imperial asset contributing 
largely to our existence as a military and mercantile sea 
wer, which of course includes our sea-fishing and 
sh-carrying vessels. It is indeed doubtful whether 
smokeless coal will last out even this century, a period 
which counts but little in the life-history of an 
empire. Unless Parliament forthwith secures this 
magnificent monopoly for our Imperial Navy, the trend 
of coming events evidently indicates that our smokeless 
steam coal supplies will gradually become the property 
of foreign vals or their agents. 


THE GREAT PALACE OF THE MOORISH 
KINGS. 


To the Editor of the SaturRDAY Review. 


Grandes Hoteles Washington y 7 Suelos, 
Granada, 8 November, 1905. 


Sir,—In the course of numerous visits to the 
Alhambra during the past week my attention was often 
drawn to the excellent restorations, as well as other 

reservative measures, which are now being prosecuted 
in the great palace of the Moorish kings, and much 
credit I think is due to the architect whose labours are so 
benefiting the general condition of this marvellous pile. 
But in making the rounds of the various rooms and 
courts one cannot but help feeling much regret at the 
deplorable condition of the tiled floors. Particularly in 
the baths, in the room of the Two Sisters, and in the 
inner chamber leading from this room to the Court 
of the Lions, one sees bricks with only fragments 
of the lustrous glaze left upon their surfaces, and 
many bricks utterly destitute of any adornment what- 
ever. This destruction has of course been going on for 


many years—ever since these azuléjos first met the ~ 


modern European boot. 

In order to preserve what yet remains of these glori- 
ous relics—and the azuléjos which have survived the 
ages are very few indeed—while there is yet time, why 
would it not be at once simple, practical and effective to 
place strips of carpet over these tiles and to confine 
visitors within these limits? This suggestion is made 
in the hope that in some manner or other it may be 
acted upon. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
A. GALLATIN. 


THE PRECINCTS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
The Ward Schools, 181 Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
11 November, 1905. 


Sir,— Often when leaving the British Museum after 
a day’s study in the reading room, I have been struck 
with the glaring effect caused by the large expanse of 
glaring sand in the precincts, and have wished its area 
might be diminished. 

This may perhaps not be practicable, but if an 
ornamental water fountain could be placed in each of 
the lawns in front of the portico I feel sure they would 
not only be appreciated by all habitués of the Museum 
but that they would add esthetically to the external 
aspect of the rather gloomy building. Trusting to 
have the co-operation of the ‘‘ SATURDAY” in bringing 
this suggestion before the notice of the authorities, 

I beg to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. M. 


COUNTY COUNCIL MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the SaTtuRDAY REVIEW. 
Westminster, 11 November. 


Sir,—Your contributor (Mr. J. F. Runciman) said 
last week: ‘‘ The County Council runs concerts in the 
parks at a loss for the enjoyment of hooligans and the 
riff-raff of the East End, who make the Strand an 
intolerable pandemonium every Sunday evening. . .” 
yet advocates the building of a municipal hall which 
shall be available for concerts. With the latter demand 
I am quite in sympathy, but from his complaint against 
the L.C.C. I entirely dissent. The intolerable pande- 
monium does not in my opinion exist ; yet I have often 
been in the Strand on Sunday evening. The fact that 
the C.C. music does draw the hooligan, even at apparent 
loss to the rates, is justification absolute of the Council’s 
policy. The riff-raff are kept to some extent from 
drinking, the Monday morning's police list is lightened, 
and the ratepayer has to keep fewer in gaol during 
their terms of ten or fourteen days. While the British 
habit of grasping the obvious and neglecting the 
remote persists in our attitude towards public affairs 
we shall never get beyond a policy of “ muddling 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
J. Lawrence-Hamicton M,R.C,S. 


through somehow”. 
Yours truly, E. L. C, Watson. 
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REVIEWS. 


BEYOND COOK OR ROSS. 


‘The Voyage of the ‘ Discovery.’”” ByCaptain Robert F. 
Scott. 2vols. London: Smith, Elder. 1905. 42s. net. 


T°? become the leader of a British Antarctic expedi- 
tion is to challenge comparison with Captain Cook, 
the greatest of exploring navigators, and with Sir 
James Clark Ross, the most successful of voyagers 
toward the South Pole. A man might be both bold 
and fortunate and yet need not be cast down if placed 
in a different category from the giants of those earlier 
days ; but Captain Scott has shown by what he has 
said and by what he has passed over in these two fine 
volumes that he is worthy to stand beside his naval pre- 
decessors for character, daring and achievement, and he 
stands higher than either of them as an author. Inthe 
eighteenth century Cook showed that no great con- 
tinent projected beyond the Antarctic ice; in the nine- 
teenth century Ross found that a great continent lay 
within the ice-pack that had daunted his forerunners, 
and now in the twentieth century Scott has been the 
first to trace that continent far beyond the open sea to 
the south and far beyond the mountains on the west. 
Each was a pioneer employing new methods and gain- 
ing greater results than were possible to the one before. 
Each did his duty interribly hard conditions as well as 
man could do, but Scott was the best equipped, the 
quickest to learn and he accomplished most, nor did he 
suffer least. The main facts regarding the expedition 
are probably known to every reader, and we do not 
recapitulate them. The chief interest of the book lies 
in the details which help us to realise the behaviour of 
the ships, the nature of the life in the long night, the 
character of the men and what they did. All this is 
before us now for the first time. 

Captain Scott has a singularly happy style, free from 
the stiffness of Cook and the formality of Ross, yet, 
terse, vigorous and direct. He writes with surprising 
ease and sympathy of every aspect of the voyage, 
showing full appreciation of the work of every one of 
the specialists on the expedition and an appreciation 
also of the personal qualities of his men. While 
careful not to express any opinion regarding his in- 
structions, he is delightfully frank in acknowledging the 
mistakes which he and others made from inexperience ; 
in the plan of the ship, the use of the sledges and 
the nature of the food. Every mistake is acknowledged 
and even dwelt upon, but every mistake was retrieved, 
and thus it happened that, unlike any other expedi- 
tion of which we have ever read, the ‘‘ Discovery” 
went on improving as time —_ During the second 
winter the party seemed if possible to be more har- 
monious than during the first, their food was better, 
their health sounder, their comfort greater, and the 
journeys over the ice although more difficult were also 
more successful. We feel confident that had it been 
necessary to pass a third winter farther south than any 
earlier expedition had ever dreamed of wintering, no 
harm would have resulted. This being so we turn 
with peculiar interest to the narrative in order to see 
how such results were brought about. Captain Scott 
tells us that he has written the book mainly for the 
guidance of future voyagers, feeling that his first duty 
was to his successors. 

The essential difference between a naval and a 
private expedition lies in naval discipline and the 
great gulf that is fixed between the three estates 
on board—the captain, the officers, and the men. 
Carried to extremes, naval discipline in Polar regions 
has bred discontent and inefficiency, but the lack 
of all formality on private expeditions has as fre- 
quently led to sloth and despondency. Captain Scott 
seems to have succeeded in blending the advantages 
of the naval and the private expeditions so as to 
maintain efficiency, self- , and brotherly feeling 
throughout the whole ship’s company. Legally he was 
under the Merchant Shipping Act as the captain of a 
yacht, but his crew were almost all picked men from 
the Royal Navy, his officers were of the Navy or the 
Naval Reserve, and all voluntarily placed themselves 
under the conditions of naval discipline, feeling that 


the best results would be obtained in this way. The 
scientific staff were treated as officers, and the few 
merchant sailors in the crew as bluejackets. On the 
other hand Captain Scott did not live in the seclusion 
of a naval commander, but messed in the ‘* wardroom” 
with the other officers, so that he and they were always 
in the freest communication. The warrant-officers had a 
mess apart, but, like the men, they shared the same 
food as was served in the wardroom, so that when one 
of the very few ill-conditioned sailors complained to the 
captain of the quality of a cake the captain, having 
eaten of it himself, was able to tell the grumbler 
exactly what he thought of him without reserve and 
with the best effect. On the sledge journeys where life 
was reduced to its simplest elements there was no dis- 
tinction in the dress, work, or food of officers and men, all 
fared alike and all alike were animated by the finest spirit. 
Such a happy state of things is of course possible only 
when officers and men are of the best sort, and the 
elimination of a few malcontents and incapables from the 
lower deck at the end of the first season left all on board 
picked and tried men. The random reader might possibly 
turn over the pages descriptive of the great sledging 
exploits with the feeling that they resembled other 
journeys, but that is a mistake. Sledging in the Ant- 
arctic regions was entirely new, the winter climate south 
of 78° S. was totally unknown and the nature of the ice 
was unknown also. Scott showed clearly enough that 
cold, however severe, is no prohibition to south polar 
travelling on the barrier surface or on land. The one 
bar to advance is the transport of food, and, with a 
system of depots laid out in advance, journeys of 
unusual if not of unprecedented length were made pos- 
sible in conditions which were, as he says, very near 
the limit of human endurance. 

Captain Scott and his companions made little of 
hardships, but the double wintering was not a long 
picnic. When one reads thoughtfully and endeavours 
to realise the simple words the severity of the condi- 
tions becomes plain enough, and in view of the fact 
that no one died of disease or exhaustion one sees that 
the extreme care bestowed on the selection of young 
men of the finest physical development was not thrown 
away. It must be acknowledged also that extra- 
ordinary good fortune followed the expedition. The 
‘** Discovery” was too good a floating magnetic obser- 
vatory to be a perfect ship and more than once a very 
little increase in the stress of circumstances would have 
put her beyond control, while on one occasion only her 
stout construction prevented her from being battered to 
pieces when helplessly aground in a storm. More than 
once in seeking a depot, when provisions were all but 
exhausted, an adverse change of weather would have 
meant the death of a sledge party. The marvel is that 
only one man should have been lost in a blizzard. There 
were several falls into crevasses, any one of which would 
have been fatal, had the sledge-harness not proved 
equal to a strain immensely greater than it was designed 
to stand. We must give one quotation to show how 
Scott described an incident that few could put in words 
without the use of inflated language and the garniture 
of sentimental reflections. While harnessed to a sledge 
with two men Scott and one of his companions dropped 
into a crevasse in an inland glacier. He says :— 

‘** I found myself standing on a thin shaft of ice which 
was wedged between the walls of the chasm—how it 
came there I cannot imagine, but its position was 
wholly providential; to the right or left, above or 
below, den was not the vestige of another such sup- 

rt—nothing, in fact, but the smooth walls of ice. 
My next step was to get Evans into the same position 
as myself, and when he had slipped his harness well up 
under his arms I found I could pilot his feet to the 


ry Vt this had occupied some time, and it was only 
now that I realised what had happened above us, for 
there, some twelve feet over our heads, was the outline 
of the broken sledge. I saw at once what a frail 
support remained, and shouted to Lashly to ask what he 
could do, and then I knew the value of such a level- 
headed companion ; for whilst he held on grimly to the 
sledge and us with one hand, his other was busily 
employed in withdrawing our ski. At length he suc- 
ceeded in sliding two of these beneath the broken sledge 
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and so making our support more secure. The device 
was well thought of, but it still left us without his active 
assistance ; for, as he told us, directly he relaxed his 
strain the sledge began to slip, and he dared not trust 
only to the ski. 

‘* There remained no other course for Evans and me 
but to climb out by our own unaided efforts. . . . After 
a word with Evans I decided to try the first climb 
myself, but I must confess I never expected to reach 
the top. It is some time since I swarmed a rope, and 
to have to do so in thick clothing and heavy crampons, 
and with frost-bitten fingers seemed to me in the nature 
of the impossible. But it was no use thinking about 
it, so I slung my mits over my shoulders, grasped the 
rope, and swung off the bridge. I don’t know how 
long I took to climb or how I did it, but I remember I 
got a rest when I could plant my foot in the belt of 
4 harness, and again when my feet held on the rings 
of the belt. Then came a mighty effort till I reached 
the stirrup formed by the rope span of the sledge, and 
then, mustering all the strength that remained, I 
reached the sledge itself and flung myself panting on 
to the snow beyond. Lashly said, ‘ Thank God!’ and 
it was perhaps then that I realised that his position 
had been the worst of all... . 

‘*T was able to unhitch my own harness and lower 
it once more for Evans; then with our united efforts 
he also was landed on the surface, where he arrived 
in the same frost-bitten condition as I had. For a 
minute or two we could only look at one another, 
then Evans said, ‘ Well, I’m blowed’; it was the first 
sign of astonishment he had shown ”’. 

The extract is long, but it is a fair sample, and shows 
that despite its attention to the details which made the 
expedition, the book contains passages that have a 
thrill in them. 

Captain Scott is scrupulous in giving credit to his 
companions, officers and men, or we should rather say 
he delights in doing so. His words are fewer when he 
speaks of his disappointments, in the tinned food 
which but for the plentiful occurrence of seals, penguins 
and skua gulls would have prostrated the whole party 
with scurvy, in the peremptory orders to desert the 
‘* Discovery” and return with the relief expedition if 
the ice did not break up—as it fortunately did at the 
last moment—and above all in the failure of the two 
ships of the expedition sent out for “‘ relief” to supply 
coal enough to finish what was historically by far the 
most interesting part of the voyage, the investigation of 
the land reported by Wilkes in 1840. We confess that 
we cannot even here write calmly of so deplorable a 
piece of blundering which without any apparent 
necessity robbed the greatest Antarctic expedition of 
the very crown of its achievement. 

Of course the scientific work in meteorology, geology, 
magnetism and zoology forms a vast addition to 
knowledge and excellent appendices are devoted to 
these, but no opinion can be passed upon that aspect 
of the expedition until the observations and collections 
have been dealt with by the specialists in whose hands 
Om now are. 

his book comes as near perfection as we ever expect 
a book of travel to be ; there is no literary padding and 
almost no difficult technicality ; the illustrations could 
not be improved upon whether they be the photographs 
of Mr. Skelton and other members of the expedition or 
the drawings and paintings of Dr. Wilson. 


THE ‘“*TIMES” ON THE FAR EASTERN WAR: 
AN ANTICLIMAX. 


“The War in the Far East, 1904-1905." By the 
Military Correspondent of the “Times.” London: 
Murray. 1905. 2is. net. 


WE have read this book with very mixed feeli 

Re When the articles, of the greater part of which 
it is a reproduction, appeared from time to time in the 
columns of the ‘‘ Times” we in common with man 
others admired their incisive style, the readiness wit 
which the operations of the rival armies were puzzled 
out, and the knowledge of military science which gene- 
rally distinguished them. They were good journalism, 


and were welcomed as such. But articles which deal 
with the situation as it presents itself for the moment 
from day to day, and which record not only actual facts 
but personal opinions and surmises, cannot from their 
very nature be more than of evanescent interest. Their 
brightness was lit by a hundred little jets of temper, 
sympathy, partisanship burning fiercely for the moment 
but long since extinguished and forgotten. To repro- 
duce after the excitement is over what in the whirl and 
bustle of actuality roused our interests is to ask us to 
revisit a deserted ballroom next morning, or to repeat 
in sober earnest the silly jests that made us laugh round 
the dinner-table. Our author is very conscious of this 
himself, but the importunity of friends has driven him 
to publish where he himself had misgivings. He has 
amended, curtailed, and added to the original articles 
and tempered his work generally by reference to the 
reports of the correspondents who represented the 
‘* Times ” on the spot. The book therefore may be 
said to be a compilation by the able men who were em- 
ployed by that newspaper, and where military questions 
only are concerned fully bears out the expectations 
which other works of a similar nature would lead us to 
expect. And yet there is a good deal too much 
advertisement about it. Sometimes it even reads as 
though it were modelled on the style of the advertise- 
ments about the Savoy Hotel and lending library. 

We are told that if the Russian journals had only 
read and profited by the ‘‘ Times ” they would have 
served their country better. Read your ‘“‘ Times ” 
and all will be well with you is in fact the moral of 
the pages. Served up with French and Latin tags 
the dogmatism and grandiloquence are just as con- 
vincing as those other brilliant articles which prove 
conclusively that with due regard to our health we 
can only dine at a particular restaurant and drink 
but one brand of champagne. This is not the style 
of the ‘‘History of the South African War”, and 
it is not the kind of stuff students of war or statesmen 
will keep on their library shelves. It is perfectly true 
that both soldiers and statesmen must embrace more 
than mere military details in their purview when they 
study war. But they can appreciate the influence of 
political considerations and therefore of the press with- 
out the wrangles with the continental newspapers which 
our author indulged in at a time when excitement 
ran high, and blood was hot. Sneers at Russia 
and Germany and the great General Staff at Berlin 
do not teach military history, nor promote warlike 
efficiency. The General Staff at Berlin may have ridi- 
culed our methods in South Africa, but they have 
probably never said anything so harsh of us as has 
been given forth publicly by public men of our own 
kith and kin. The German style is prolix and wordy 
and irritating, and occasionally dogmatic. These traits 
exhibit but the defects of their qualities, and can 
be tolerated in the presence of the patience and research 
which all the world over has helped many a soldier to 
master his profession. We sincerely trust no German 
will imitate our author’s example and prolong the 
squabbles and chatter, but if he do he will be able to 
point to some discrepancies and errors which we are 
far from wishing to cavil at but which nevertheless are 
blemishes in the work of a writer himself prolix and 
dogmatic to a considerable degree. Russia he argued 
could not run more than four trains a day along the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, and yet he is obliged to record 
that twelve trains were what Khiloff eventually suc- 
ceeded in arranging for. The Japanese estimate of the 
Russian maximum strength as 250,000 men in Man- 
churia is concurred with in the earlier part of the book, 
whereas double that number were maintained. We do 
not blame our author, we only mention these facts as 
examples of how embarrassing it is to publish writings 
in the nature of prognostications after the true facts 
have been ascertained. Similar prophecies as to the 
speedy fall of Port Arthur were also falsified, and it 
may frankly be conceded that the general opinion in 
this country as to the possibility of the Russians making 
so stubborn a defence as they did was wrong. But 
what we now want a record of is not our mistaken 
anticipations, but of the actual events which occurred. 
When the excellence of the Japanese Staff provokes a 
continuous chorus of praise which is almost nauseating, 
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it would have been as well to note that their estimate of 
the resistance they would meet with at Port Arthur and 
the Russian strength there were incorrect, as was also 
their forecast of the forces which their opponent could 
put into the fieldagainstthem. Perhaps the dogmatism 
rises to its highest pitch however when the retention of 
Port Arthur, and the need for fortifying it at all are dis- 
cussed. Here the writer fairly flings away all semblance 
of responsibility, or of a judicial attitude, and gives 
expression to crude ill-digested opinions quite unworthy 
of the knowledge and ability which he elsewhere shows 
himself to possess. With fortifications we have no 
sympathy. They are often an evil, but often a neces- 
sary evil. They represent a principle which has proved 
its truth by its survival from the very earliest times to 
our own. Every age and every nation and every great 
leader has turned fortification to account, and will do 
sO, it my safely be prophesied, as long as the world 
lasts. et we are told that every educated soldier 
knows that fortifications are an invention of the evil 
one, that an army that entrenches save offensively is 
lost. That every army should have no engineers, 
should ‘‘ learn nothing, and teach nothing” that 
prevents movement. This is argument run mad, and 
the speech not of a scientific soldier but of a journalist 
with a very considerable bee in his bonnet, and our 
faith in our mentor will be still more shaken when we 
read a little further on that the use of the spade by the 
Russians ‘‘made every battle a Japanese holiday”. 
Brave as is the Japanese soldier he would probabl 
scarcely care to spend his furlough again in the deli- 
rious joys of Liaoyang, or the Shaho, or Mukden, any 
more than the summit of enjoyment will be represented 
to a Russian by the tale of the third battle of Plevna. 
Nor did our people regard Colenso or Magersfontein 
as occasions of pure revelry, although the assault of 
entrenched positions was there also the programme 
arranged for their amusement. 

We prefer to turn from claptrap such as this to 
portions of the book which may be taken seriously, 
and which, republished alone, would have made the 
volume far more interesting and instructive, and of 
lesser bulk. What is said as to the planning and 
conduct of expeditions across the seas even if not very 
novel is well worthy of attention. We have of late 
heard much as to sea power and the long reach of its 
arm. It was therefore not easy to be original, but our 
author here shows himself well read and with a sound 
grasp of the principles that govern such operations. 
Chapter XXIII. on the “Soul of a Nation” is also 
excellent, and certainly what is here set down was well 
worthy of being reproduced. When all is said and 
done it is the spirit in forming a nation which in the 
long run gives it victory or defeat. Here is a mighty 
truth which cannot be too often repeated and insisted 
on. In these columns we never lose an opportunity of 
spreading it abroad. Every nation gets the army it 
deserves, neither better nor worse. The Japanese had 
a brave and steadfast and highly trained army because 
the spirit of the nation was chivalrous and warlike. 
The army was but the reflex of the national character, 
and the same influence which created good soldiers and 
capable generals, is evidenced in the existence of enter- 
prising merchants and skilful engineers. Patriotism and 
a reverence for the mighty dead are the impulses which 
set men acting in Japan ; there is no room for idleness, 
and the ideals of success in life are placed higher than 
fame in the football or cricket field. In our country, 
and in all other countries for the matter of that, the 
characteristics of an officer or soldier are much the 
same as those of his brothers in civil life. The brothers 
who grew up at Eton or Winchester are equally indus- 
trious, or ambitious, or self-sacrificing whether they are 
at Aldershot or in the City in after life. If we have an 
army which costs us a great deal and is not always 
efficient, it is because our legislators have up till lately 
taken no intelligent interest in it, and have left the 
House when the Army Estimates came under discus- 
sion. Our legal arrangements are not models of 
economy nor of efficiency either, neither is our Civil 
Service, nor any one of our public services. They serve 
their purpose fairly well however, and it is no great 
matter apparently in the eyes of the public whether 
they do or not. But lately it has become evident that 


it does matter very much whether an army is or is not 
efficient. We may in fact disappear as a great Power if 
it is not made so. Therefore the passages in this book 
which reveal the secrets of military efficiency are not 
only well worth reading but remembering, and none 
should study them more carefully than politicians and 
the civilians who elect politicians to represent them. 
We would add too that the comments on the military 
operations are in their broad features often excellent. 
at Japan owes to Meckel and his system of instruc- 
tion is well brought out, and what it was possible for 
Meckel to accomplish is also within the power of 
officers in this country. The criticism on the operations 
at Liaoyang are particularly sound, and an effort is 
here made to hold and preserve the balance with some 
kind of judicial grasp. Too often the desire to sneer 
at and belittle the Russians has caused our author to 
forget or fail to see the errors or shortcomings of the 
other side. But on this occasion he does not hesitate 
to show how short of completeness the designs of the 
Japanese must be placed. Kouroki’s effort on the 
Russian left was the one that should have been 
strengthened and supported until its pressure proved 
irresistible. Kouropatkin’s counter stroke was a half- 
hearted effort that died away at the first touch of oppo- 
sition. Nor did the Japanese follow up their success 
with the energy that they should have shown. All 
this is well brought out, and as we have been compelled 
to be censorious as regards other portions of the book 
we are glad to be able to say so. Nor would we omit 
to notice that the naval portions of the book are 
in general well done. The account and diagram of 
the action of the Sea of Japan will be remembered as 
having formed one of the brightest of the articles when 
they appeared in the daily press. They were worth 
preserving in a less evanescent form, and constitute a 
valuable contribution to military history. In conclu- 
sion we must point out that the maps are inconveniently 
placed and that places alluded to in the text do not 
always appear upon them. 


LADY HAMILTON. 


‘*Emma Lady Hamilton.” By Walter Sichel. London: 
Constable. 1905. 21s. 


( says in his ‘‘ Courtier”, that perfect 
expression of Renaissance Platonism, ‘‘ Man has 
for his portion physical strength and external activities, 
all doing must be his, all inspiration comes from the 
woman’’. Nelson, though certainly no true Platonist, 
says with much the same kind of fervour, in one of his 
letters to Emma: ‘‘ It is your sex that make us go forth 
and seem to tell us ‘None but the brave deserve the 
fair’” ; and again ‘‘ If there were more Emmas, there 
would be more Nelsons”. The anti-feminist scoffs at 
such inspiration, and ridicules the idea that Nelson was 
a better sailor, a more heroic patriot, a greater com- 
mander, because he was in love with Lady Hamilton. 
The more romantic, like Mr. Sichel, show greater 
sympathy with Nelson’s “‘ infatuation”, and apprecia- 
tion of his peculiar temperament, his need of love and 
admiration, his sensitiveness, and his longing for en- 
couragement. Emma's enthusiasm fired his own, she 
was his joy, his pride, and his reward ; he was ‘‘a forlorn 
outcast” except in her ‘‘ generous soul”. His ill-health 
probably made him more dependent on and susceptible 
of affection, and it is at any!rate impossible to prove 
that the ardour of his genius was not fed by the flames 
of his passion. On the other hand it is certain that 
his reputation suffered at one time from his liaison 
with Lady Hamilton, and that he was accused, un- 
justly, of deteriorating under her influence, and of 
neglecting his duty while in her company. It will 
always be a debateable question whether Emma was, 
as Lord Rosebery said recently, ‘‘the baleful light of 
Nelson’s life”, or, as he himself affirmed, his inspira- 
tion and his pride. The latter assumption is favoured 
by Mr. Sichel, and so far as such a question can be 
decided, he decides it in favour of Lady Hamilton 
and of her much disputed claims to the gratitude 
of her country. In support of his theories he brings 
forward fresh evidence, the result of an industry 
superior to that of his predecessors in the same 
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field of research, and of the examination of two col- 
lections of MSS. acquired by the British Museum in 
#896, since the publication of Mr. Jeaffreson’s book. 
He discusses at great length the extent of Lady 
Hamilton’s services rendered to England while she was 
at the Court of Naples, her influence over Maria 
Carolina, and her transference to the English ministry 
of secret information obtained from the Queen. It 
appears certain that the claims made by her in her 
memorials, and in her letter to Addington, and by 
Nelson in the codicil to his will, have a firmer basis 
than her exaggerated idea of her own importance, and 
the credulity of Nelson, as has usually been affirmed. 
In 1795 she obtained the key to the famous “ Chiffre 
de Galatone ”, a fact hitherto overlooked, and in 1796 
enabled Hamilton to get a sight of a private letter, not 
a cypher, from the King of Spain to Ferdinand, in 
which he announced his intention to declare war on 
England. In 1798 she obtained a letter from the ee 
which she affirmed was of material assistance to Nelson 
when endeavouring to provision his fleet. at Syracuse. 
The Neapolitan Court was unable openly to supply the 
English fleet, as Ferdinand had not yet declared war 
inst France, but the Queen’s secret orders, accord- 
ing to both Nelson and Lady Hamilton’s subsequent 
declarations, enabled the former to obtain all neces- 
saries, and to pursue the French fleet to Aboukir, where 
he won the famous “‘ Battle of the Nile”. In support 
of Lady Hamilton’s assertion Mr. Sichel quotes her 
note in the recently acquired MSS. at the British 
Museum—in which she says: ‘‘I send you a letter 
I have received this moment from the Queen—kiss it, 
and send it back by Bowen”. This is evidently what 
Nelson refers to in his oft-quoted letter beginning 
‘** IT have kissed the Queen’s letter”. We get a clearer 
idea too of the extent of Emma’s interference with 
politics, and of her influence over the Queen, when we 
read her letter of 24 October in the same MSS., in 
which she describes how she urged the —— to take 
active measures against the French. er advice was 
not altogether successful in the event, though inspired 
by Nelson; the Neapolitan army was defeated, and 
the Royal family fled to Palermo. Of Lady Hamilton’s 
courage and usefulness during the escape, and the 
stormy voyage, there is abundant evidence. She was, 
according to Mahan, ‘under the stimulus of excite- 
ment, self-conscious magnanimity, glitter of effective 
tformance, and applause of onlookers, capable of 
eroic action” ; a somewhat grudging acknowledgment 
of her energy and devotion. She was amply rewarded 
by the excessive honours paid her in association with 
elson when peace was once more established, and the 
Royal family reinstated by the victorious English 
> eminem was henceforth her devoted friend and 
over. 

Lady Hamilton’s fame rests, not on her political 
powers, nor on her alleged services to her country, she 
owes her immortality to the genius of Romney, and the 
devotion of Nelson ; but for them her memory must 
have faded with her incomparable beauty. According 
to Hayley ‘‘her smile was Inspiration’s beam” for 
Romney as well as Nelson ; she was the “‘ sun of his 
hemisphere ’’, while all other sitters were merely stars. 
Her lovely face was not her sole qualification as model. 
Her figure (until 1800 when she became colossally fat) 
was finely proportioned on a large scale, her instinctive 
sense of pose and form, and her faculty for emotional 
expression were remarkable. Her famous ‘‘ attitudes ”, 
with which she delighted Neapolitan and London 
society, aroused the admiration of even such cool and 
ee critics as Horace Walpole and Goethe, 
and Madame Le Brun, who was inclined to be 
spiteful about her. By nature and habit she was 

eatrical, that is inclined to display, and make the 
most effective use of the emotions which genuinely 

ed her. She had a full-blooded, excitable, 
generous temperament, inclined to exaggeration and 
over-emphasis, and exuberant like her physique ; 
was impressionable and susceptible to influence, and 
easily won by kindness ; she loved in turn with appa- 
rently equal devotion Greville, Hamilton, and Nelson, 
and the last two she even contrived to accommodate in 
her affections at the same time; the “‘tria juncta in 
uno” she is so fond of talking about. She was ex- 


tremely even foolishly generous, and had more heart 
than brain, though she was not stupid. Goethe says 
in his “Italian Journey”: ‘‘ Our beautiful hostess 
seemed by no means richly endowed in respect of 
mind”, and it is probable that she had little real: learn- 
ing, or fineness of taste and judgment in spite of Sir 
William’s training. But she hada kind of superticiab 
cleverness and a feminine power of assimilation; she 
learnt languages easily and spoke and wrote Italian and 
French fluently if not always correctly. Her letters 
have a kind of natural eloquence, the result of strong 
feelings, and an habitual boldness of expression. 
Until she was seventeen she received scarcely any edu- 
cation, or even training in ordinary morality. And yet 
her mother was a woman of some merit, sensible and 
hardworking, and was later respected and loved as 
‘Mrs. Cadogan” in Neapolitan society, a society in 
which she would probably never have found herself, if 
she had inculcated stricter principles of virtue in her 
wonderful daughter. 

Emma’s career becomes a matter of history in 1782, 
when she had the good fortune to obtain the protection 
of Charles Greville. His calculating methodical nature, 
his cold discretion and wisdom made him an ideal tutor 
(from a worldly point of view) for the unruly, extrava- 
gant, and passionate girl, who had already had two 
lovers, and was the mother of the child afterwards 
known as Emma Carew. He trained her in habits of 
economy and prudence, guided her in the matters of 
taste and behaviour, educated her intelligence, and 
gave her the opportunity of meeting his ‘‘ creditable 
acquaintances”. He sternly checked her desire for 
theatrical display and excitement, though he permitted 
her to pose for Romney, and it is probably owing to 
Greville’s influence that Emma Lyon never became a 
professional actress in spite of her dramatic gifts 
and inclination. She sang well, though not always 
perfectly in tune, and according to Walpole was 
‘€an excellent buffa, and an astonishing tragedian ”. 
Emma certainly was grateful to Greville; she 
loved him deeply and sincerely, and tried very 
hard to improve herself. To her adaptability and 
buoyancy she owed her success, she got the best out of 
all her experiences, she never bore malice, or sulked, or 
wasted her time in regrets. When in 1787 she found 
that Greville had deserted her, and had handed her over 
to his uncle, Sir William Hamilton, her grief was for 
the time being genuine and bitter, her ‘‘ heart entirely 
broke”, but in three months she was reconciled to her 
position as Sir William’s mistress, and thoroughly 
enjoying the sensation caused by her beauty and a 
hitherto unknown luxury. Her disadvantages were 
lessened in a foreign country, her vulgarities of 
accent and manner were less noticeable than they 
were in England, while her merry unaffected simple 
ways contrasted pleasantly with the stiffer cere- 
monious manners of the other English ladies in 
Naples. The lax morality of the court was in no 
way shocked by her connection: with Sir William, 
and even before her marriage she received nightly 
throngs of distinguished people at the Embassy, and 
numbered among her most intimate friends the Duchess 
of Argyll. After she became Lady Hamilton in 1791, 
she was formally presented to the Queen, who in pur- 
suance of her anti-Spanish policy, made a great friend of 
the English Ambassador’s wife, and granted her singular 
privileges. In England however she was never allowed 
to go to Court, the rigid and virtuous Queen Charlotte 
refused to receive her, and in Dresden Lady Elliot tried 
to dissuade her from presenting herself at any Court 
function, by assuring her that no food was provided. 
“What, no guttling ?” cried Emma, who was always 
rather greedy, and who sacrificed her figure to her love 
of food, and, according to Madame Le Brun, of porter. 
She was destitute of spirituality, though she had plenty 
of natural good qualities, and she was certainly no 
saint, though Nelson in an outburst of enthusiasm says : 
‘* A Santa you are if ever there was one in this world”. 
At the same time she was not the vicious depraved 
woman, the vulgar adventuress that she is represented 
to have been. 

Mr. Sichel’s accuracy and industry deserve praise ; 
he has collected an enormous amount of valuable 
material, which he has arranged with picturesque 
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effect; and a real dramatic sense. The appendix con- 
tains many new letters of great interest, but among 
them there is one at least that has certainly been 
‘published before, the letter from Emma to the Rev. 
A.J. Scott, dated 7 September 1806, which appeared 
jn the Gamlin life of Tats Hamilton. His style is 
careless and diffuse, and in the attempt to be forcible 
and expressive he becomes strained and affected—as, 
for example, in the following sentences: ‘‘ Her sym- 
pathetic gratitude hymned hero-worship in bravura”, 
“The illuminations of her windows reflect the glow 
of her bosom”, ‘‘ Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition 
was perhaps the greatest wonder in a course rife 
with them’. He has an unfortunate sense of 
humour, and delights in clumsy verbal tricks— 
“flirtation the disorder of the day”; ‘‘So Mount 
Vesuvius-Hamilton hurried to Mahomet-Greville”. He 
is at times extremely confused in his mode of expression, 
and it considerably adds to the fatigue of reading a 
book of some 500 pages to be obliged to read certain 

sages over again before the meaning becomes clear. 
n inappropriateness and confusion of metaphors, and 
clumsiness of expression the following sentence would 
be difficult to equal : ‘‘ The girl who after the bartering 
Greville trampled upon her affections, had been gained 
into grateful attachment by Hamilton, with the covert 
resolve of becoming his wife and winning her spurs 
in the political tournament, had at length carved a 
career.” 


NOVELS. 
“Divers Vanities.’ By Arthur Morrison. London: 
Methuen. 1905. 6s. 


Mr. Morrison is a “‘ man of feeling” in the best 
sense of the expression. He has a most comprehend- 
ing and unpatronising sympathy with the destitute and 
helpless, even with those who have gone under ina 
reprehensible and criminal way. His sympathy is too 
deeply tinged with irony, perhaps, to commend itself to 
the professed sentimentalist, his tolerance is too cynical 
to find favour with the idealist. Nevertheless it is pro- 
bable that the pathos of the admirably written ‘‘ Ingrates 
at Bagshaw’s ” will, because of its very lack of obvious 
appeal, stir a feeling of pity in the most indifferent and 
thoughtless. The author’s personal experience among 
the submerged, and his knowledge of the conditions of 
their lives, have apparently impressed him with a sense 
of the futility of most charitable endeavour, and the 
hopelessness of most reformatory schemes. At any 
rate this is the impression given by some of the 
stories collected under the hopeless-sounding ‘title 
“Divers Vanities”. With his point of view, whether 
it be pessimistic or justifiable, we have no concern; he 
has at any rate seen, felt and understood what he 
writes about, and moreover he writes as an artist. His 
style is restrained and concise, even a little abrupt, 


‘though always fully expressive, and full of little 


touches of description which show the acute observer. 
He is usually amusing without sign of effort, but 
occasionally in trying to be funny, he descends to 
strained humour of the following kind—‘‘his efforts to 
maintain his equilibrium led to complications with Aunt 
Susan’s corns”. The sordid humours of Spotto Bird, 
Snorkey Timms, and Bill Wragg, the grim Terrors of 
Billy Wniks and Skibby g, are in themselves repul- 
sive and unedifying subjects, and Mr. Morrison 
evidently does not consider it his business to point a 
moral in every case by way of justifying his choice of 
material, though a suggestion of eventual retribution 
is conveyed in ‘‘so that Billy Winks was hanged for 
quite another murder after all”. We should hesitate 
to suggest that Mr. Morrison knows very well what he 
is about when he chooses criminals for his heroes, or 
to accuse him of deliberate sensationalism and bidding 
for popularity. His method is so dispassionate and 
careful, his pathos so genuine, his sense of humour so 
fine, and his observation of certain types of character 
So acute, that he can afford to specialise if he chooses, 
in subjects which, with less masterly treatment, would 
be repugnant to the taste of the refined and critical 
reader. 


“‘ The Wandering of Joyce.’ By E.M. Devenish. London: 
Duckworth. 1905. 6s. 


This novel shows considerable imaginative power, 
but the plot turns on the very questionable doctrine 
that a man who deliberately deserts his wife becomes 
under English law free to marry again after seven 
years. Geoffrey Considine, married to an uncongenial 
wife and in love with her friend Joyce Lawless, dis- 
appears from a Welsh sea-coast village on a night of 
storm. After seven years, during which no tidings 
come, the deserted wife remarries and Joyce sets out in 
quest of Geoffrey, taking upon herself the style of his 
wedded wife in anticipation of a happy meeting. Her 
search takes her to the United States, where she meets 
strange experiences. She is convinced that a fisher- 
man, Owen Cadwallader, holds the secret of Geoffrey’s 
disappearance, and she pursues Cadwallader half 
across America. How when she found him the meet- 
ing did not profit her, and how at length she stumbled 
upon Geoffrey’s secret, are matters which the reader 
will find it worth while to search out for himself. The 
author gives no anticipatory clues. The old Keltic 
rite of the Sin-Eater plays an important part in the 
book. But is this Gaelic survival to be found also in 
Wales? The author does not seem quite sure: per- 
haps it is in pique at being baffled that she indulges in 
the silly and offensive dictum that ‘‘to a Welshman 
truth is forbidden fruit ; sacred food he may not touch 
under pain of death”, 


“Baby Bullett.” 7 Lloyd Osbourne. London: Heine- 
mann. 1905. 6s. 


‘* Baby Bullett” is an out-of-date motor-car some- 
times termed ‘‘Gee-Whiz”. Its owners are two par- 
ticularly transatlantic Americans who make therein 
a tour throughout England. The story abounds in 
slang and is neither exciting nor amusing. It is regret- 
table that Louis Stevenson’s one-time collaborator 
should turn out such poor stuff. 


B+. 


“ Memoirs of Sir Wemyss Reid, 1842-1885." Edited by Stuart 
J. Reid. London: Cassell. 1905. 18s. net. 

‘“‘ Sir Louis Mallet.” By Bernard Mallet. London: Nisbet. 
1905. 7s. 6d. 

‘‘ Reminiscences of a Retired Diplomat.’ By Sir Frederick 
St. John, K.C.M.G. London: Chapman and Hall. 1905. 
15s. net. 

‘‘General Sir Andrew Clarke.” By Colonel BR. H. Vetch. 
London: Murray. 1905. 15s. net. 

“With John Bull and Jonathan.” By John Morgan Richards. 
London: Laurie. 1905. 16s. net. 

“A Forgotten John Russell.” By M. E. Matcham. London: 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘A Pietist of the Napoleonic Wars and After.” By Eleanore 
Princess Reuss. London: Murray. 1905. 15s. net. 

“ Captain John Smith.” By A.G. Bradley. London: Macmillan. 
1905. 2s. 6d. 

“Sam Bough.” By the late Sidney Gilpin. London: Bell. 
1905. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* Master Workers.” By Harold Begbie. London: Methuen. 
1905. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* Personal Studies.’ By Canon Henry Scott Holland. London: 
Wells Gardner. 1905. 6s. 


Every Oxford and Cambridge man knows the division of 
mortals into classes a, 8, y and the subdivision into a+ (there 
may be a pluses in the world) and a—, 3+, 8— and so forth. 
The men who come under our notice in this vast mass of 
biographies would nearly all of them be classed by a competent 
examiner (or collector) 8+. Some would be 8—, and one or 
two hardly deserve a class at all. If they get the “ordinary 
degree”, they need not quarrel with their stars, K.C.M.G. or 
others. Carlyle’s dictum that biographies should be summaries 
comes home of all this company. Some of the volumes are 
concerned with first-class men, no doubt, but their compilers 
are from lower regions. That is the case with Canon Scott 
Holland, a clear 8+, and Mr. Harold Begbie, whose class 
may be omitted. Their volumes are collections, the one of 
chapters on men like Gladstone and Ruskin, Salisbury and 
Benson, Liddon and Dolling whom Canon Scott Holland has 
known or studied, the other of interviews which the writer 
has been suffered to “do” with a number of distinguished 
men who strangely enough do not seem to have resented this 
journalistic inquisition as an impertinence. These disinterred 
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interrogatories addressed to leaders in affairs of State 
or the professions are only one degree more irritating than 
the overpowering self-consciousness of men, not among the 
leaders in their various callings, who seem to rd it as 
a public duty to set down on paper every detail of their 
lives. Why should Mr. Morgan Richards, estimable gentle- 
man and man of business though he be, think it neces- 
sary to publish a heavy and expensive volume giving the 
reminiscences of sixty years of an American’s life in England 
and the United States? Is it because being the father of a 
successful lady novelist he suffers from the cacoethes scribendi 
or cannot rise superior to his acknowledged gift for advertising ? 
What has Sir Frederick St. John to tell us that matters? His 
diplomatic experiences have been of the most ordinary kind, 
and if every Minister who has served his country abroad is to 
follow the example of Sir Horace Rumbold we shall feel in- 
clined to suggest that the publication of reminiscences be 
taken into consideration when the superannuation allowance is 
in question. If everybody who has known anybody is to write 
his memoirs, there is a fine field open for the literary activity 
of butlers and valets. 

Sir Andrew Clarke and Sir Louis Mallet were both highly 
respected public servants, and the indiscretion in their case is 
that of too admiring friends and relatives. It should how- 
ever be said that Mr. Bernard Mallet apologises for “ even this 
slight sketch” of his father’s work and ideas. Sir Andrew 
Clarke’s work at the Admiralty and as Inspector of Fortifica- 
tions, as Governor of various Colonies and as member of the 
Viceroy’s Council promoted the cause of imperial unity as 
that of hundreds of others has done and possibly, as Sir George 
Clarke says in his introduction, was too little recognised. The 
best way to secure adequate posthumous acknowledgment is 
surely not to discourse in detail on every incident in his career. 
For Mr. Bernard Mallet’s book there is at least the excuse that 
it is admirably and concisely written, and that his father was 
associated with certain transactions of which little has hitherto 
been heard. It is not generally known that in 1871 Prince 
Bismarck was anxious to conclude a commercial treaty with 
England and that Lowe and Gladstone rejected overtures 
which might have profoundly modified latter-day commercial 
rivalry between Germany and England. Sir Louis Mallet 
was a staunch Cobdenite, impressed by the apparently incon- 
gruous problems of democracy and empire. I is of course 
mere conceit to credit him with having “ put the case for the 
existing economic régime of this country with unsurpassed 
logic and pungency”. Like a good many other officials, he 
learnt nothing from the Board of Trade returns which suggested 
a doubt as to the beneficence of a one-sided fiscal system. 

Sir Wemyss Reid is an excellent example of a good second- 
class. It is true that he occupied the position of chief 
in both managerial and editorial capacities, but it must be 
said for him that he had a nicer appreciation of his own quali- 
fications than some of his friends. As Editor of the “ Speaker” 
he was proud of the names numbered among his contributors, 
but he frankly confessed that personally he sometimes felt 
overweighted by them. If it be true that no man is a hero to 
his valet, there is perhaps no reason why he should not be a 
hero to his brother. Mr. Stuart J. Reid is clearly of opinion 
that Sir Wemyss was a man of very exceptional parts. With 
no desire to disparage this fraternal loyalty, we cannot pretend 
to be profoundly impressed by the assurance that “there 
is scarcely an incident recorded in these pages which he did 
not tell me at the time in familiar talk”. If the note of awe 
raises a smile, the responsibility rests with Mr. Stuart Reid 
and not his brother. The memoirs would be of interest if the 
chief events with which he was journalistically associated—such 
as the Home Rule kite—had been included in the volume. As the 
record stops short of that incident, curiosity must bear itself with 
what patience it may till the time is ripe for the revelations to 
come. An insignificant biography like Mr. Morley’s three 
volumes on Mr. Gladstone is one thing, but the state secrets 
found among the pages of Sir Wemyss Reid impose a respon- 
sibility on an editor which Mr. Morley was happily spared. A 
sufficiency of anecdotes will serve the purposes of club and 
dinner-table small talk, but Reid was neither a great writer 
nor an especially shrewd observer. He was a good worker, a 
loyal friend, and for a party pressman a reasonably fair-minded 
man. His reference to Disraeli’s reception on the return from 
Berlin is something more than an echo of Radical sentiment. 
Reid says : “If Disraeli had seen fit to dissolve then he would 
have swept the country, but he had his own standard of honour 
and it did not permit him to attempt to snatch a victory of this 
kind. His political opponents are bound to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to him in this matter.” 

_ The late Mr. Sidney Gilpin’s account of the life and work of 
his friend Sam Bough will appeal chiefly to artists ; his career 
is not of much general interest. The selection from his corre- 
spondence might have been blue-pencilled more frequently 
with advantage. Who cares to know that Bough wanted 
~ for a dog suffering from a particular complaint? It is a 

r cry from the Cumberland artist to the early Virginia 
adventurer. Captain John Smith’s romantic career has been 
entrusted to Mr. Bradley’s capable hands and forms one of the 
best of the Men of Action series. “A Forgotten John 


Russell” is the story of adventures in Morocco and elsewhere 
told in business correspondence of the years 1724-1751. John 
Russell’s parentage is unknown but it is believed that he 
belonged to a branch of the Bedford family. His letters are 
concerned with a period when, as the editor says, there were no 


great events and second-rate incidents occupied first place in 
ublic estimation. John Russell’s day was half way between 
arlborough’s wars and the American rebellion. Countess 


von Reden whose life is admirably told by the Princess 
Reuss—the present volume being a translation by Mrs, 
Charles E. Barrett-Lennard and Miss M. W. Hoper—spent her 
early days in America during the war and lived through the 
events of the Napoleonic era. “ Her letters”, says Mr. R. S, 
Rait in an introduction, “tell of swift changes on the map 
of Europe”. Like those of John Russell they are unessentia! 
but they afford certain glimpses into European conditions as 
observed by one whose husband was Minister of Mines at the 
time of Napoleon’s invasion of Prussia. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“International Law as Interpreted during the Russo-Japanese 
War.” By F. E. Smith and N. W. Sibley. London: Unwin 
and Clowes. 1905. 25s. 


International law in that department which treats of the 
relations of belligerents to each other and of the belligerents ts 
neutrals is more remarkable for the unsettled questions it 
raises than for the dogmatism which distinguishes rules of 
law. Every war furnishes illustrations of this fact and the 
Russo-Japanese war was notable for so doing. It is very well 
known however that, if one wishes to learn principles of law, 
there is no better way than to study the opinions of jurists in 
those cases where they have expressed most doubts. Inter- 
national law too is like the law of real property in demanding 
for its enunciation historic disquisition at every point if it is to 
be understood. Hence in reading it one acquires a very con 
siderable amount of knowledge of history and international 
politics. The authors of the above-mentioned work have fully 
availed themselves of this feature of international law and in 
so doing have made it a rich storehouse both of ancient and 
modern history as made by war. What the numerous questions 
were which were raised by the Russo-Japanese war is still fresh 
in everyone’s recollection from the commencement of hostilities 
without a formal declaration of war to the injuries inflicted by 
the Russian Baltic squadron on the North Sea fishing fleet. 
The plan of the authors is to treat all these topics as texts for 
elucidating whatever international law theory, or juristic opinion, 
or treaty, or the history of similar events, is available 
for deciding as to the right or wrong of these occurrences. 
Perhaps this is not the most convenient form in which to cast 
a text-book ; but Messrs. Smith and Sibley’s work is some- 
thing more than this. It is a record of recent events that are 
still scattered in quarters where it is extremely difficult to 
find them; and the convenience is great of having within 
one volume all the facts and documents relating to the dis- 
putes which arose out of the facts of the war. Whenever 
the congress assembles at The Hague to consider some of 
the problems discussed in this book, but of which no writer 
on international law can as yet give an authoritative solution, 
the authors ought to win its gratitude for their compendium. 


(Continued on page 692.) 
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Generally the bias of their decisions on the matters in issue are 
pro-Japanese. One case rather unexpectedly forms an excep- 
tion—the “cutting out” incidents at Chemulpho where the 
Russian vessels took refuge. Apropos, the interesting but 
difficult questions as to Chinese semi-neutrality are discussed, 
and one learns much, if the results are not very definite, of 
various international law anomalies which the East has pre- 
sented to the West. 


“The Fields of France.” By Madame Mary Duclaux. With 
Illustrations in Colour by W. B. Macdougali. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1905. 2ls. net. 


It is unnecessary for us to say anything about the letterpress 
of this volume which had already passed through four editions 
before it made its a rance in its present unwieldy form. 
Madame Duclaux had written of France and the French people 
with charm and knowledge and then for some reason difficult to 
fathom it was resolved to add her book to the already over- 
crowded file of descriptive volumes illustrated in colour. The 
result is, we regret to say, far from successful. The artist’s 
work is often amateurish and the arrangement of the pictures 
awkward. If we were guided by these illustrations we should 
assume (an assumption clearly incorrect) that “ the fields of 
France” were all alifte of a sickly green and the waters an 
ugly mauve, happily a light that never was on sea or land. 
We have a vivid enough recollection of Senlis to be positive 
that the roofs are not all of one colour, a brilliant vermilion, 
as they appear here. Unless some more satisfactory means of 
illuminating the reader’s mind could have been found surely it 
were better to leave him to be guided by Madame Duclaux’s 
pen alone. 


“Dan Leno.” By J. Hickory Wood. London: Methuen. 1905. 
6s. 
Dan Leno was a personality and unique. Mr. Hickory 


Wood’s amusing and often pathetic story of Leno’s early 
struggles and ultimate triumph will satisfy no one who does 
not regard an anecdote as an end in life. It is a string of 
incidents, in which the absence of a garment or the signing of 
a contract is of much more importance than the why and the 
wherefore of the popular entertainer’s success. The book is a 
small one on a man supreme in the profession which he made 
his own. 


‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Novembre. 


There is in this number a brilliant review of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw's dramatic works by M. Augustin Filon who finds him 
wholly lacking in the dramatic sense, though able to draw 
a whole gallery full of speaking portraits. Emancipating 
himself from all conventions he has at the same time shaken 
off certain theatrical conventions which are essential for the 
framing of a really successful drama. He has no power of 
inventing “situations”. By giving the spectators a surfeit of 
paradox he attracts the cultured classes for a time but will 
have no lasting position as a dramatist. It is good for us to 
have our conventional notions rudely shaken by Mr. Shaw but 
he is not a reformer ; only an iconoclast, which is not the same 
thing, at least “ if they are not different men they represent 
different stages in the same life”. But if, says M. Filon, our 
accepted truths never have to be defended they will never be 
practised, therefore it is good for us that Mr. Shaw should 
have made them his targets. At present Mr. Shaw has only 
succeeded in smashing cheap plaster casts of our gods. 
M. Maurice Barrés commences a series of articles on an 
expedition to Greece and he has the hardihood to admit, what 
many feel but few confess, that he is wholly out of touch with 
the ancient Greek spirit ; what he took for it was a spurious 
Hellenism the invention of later ages. 


For this Week's Books see page 694. 
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—— A few of the things you can do with the —— 


METROSTYLE PIANOLA. 


You can play some of the compositions which Paderewski plays on the concert 
platform according to Paderewski’s own interpretation, and so certified over his’ 
signature. 


You can play Moszkowski’s Valses just as the clever and versatile composer 
intended them to be played. 


_ You can render Richard Strauss’s “ Traumerei” with all the delicate tempo 
shadings which Dr. Strauss himself has embodied in the Metrostyle Line. 


é You can study the music drama “ Parsifal,” under the tuition of Alfred Hertz, for 
this famous Wagnerian conductor has metrostyled his interpretations for the Pianola. 


You can enjoy Chaminade’s dainty salon music, giving the different com- 
positions with the subtle effects which the composer herself has decreed essential to 


a proper rendition. 


You can play Beethoven’s great “Fidelio” overture with the aid of the 
authorised interpretation made specially for the Metrostyle Pianola by Emil Paur, 
the eminent Beethoven authority. 


You can play Chopin’s “ Black Key Etude,” and many others of the master's 
compositions, with all the ritardandoes, accelerandoes, &c., which distinguish the public 
performance of Harold Bauer, the eminent virtuoso. 


You can play Sousa’s favourite march, ‘Stars and Stripes for Ever,” with the 
characteristics and mannerisms which have made America’s foremost bandmaster 


famous the world over. 


All these things and hundreds of others are possible to owners of the 
Metrostyle Pianola. ‘They are not possible with any other make of piano-player, and 


most of them not even in hand playing. 
If you are unable to call please write for Catalogue “A. D.” 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 135-6-7 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NOW READY. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Channel 


Advantages and 
Feasibility 
of a 


Train Ferry 


BETWEEN 


ENGLAND 


AND 


FRANCE. 


COMPILED BY 


ERNEST DE RODAKOWSKI. 


250 pp., super royal octavo, 
4 Maps, 6 Charts, 9 Plans, 
30 Plates, and 19 Tables. 


TO BE OBTAINED 
AT 


ALL BOOKSELLERS 


HARRISON & SONS, 
45 Pall Mall, LONDON. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


| The Appreciation of Pictures (Russell Sturgis). New York: Baker 
and Tayl aylor Company ; London: Batsford. 75. 6d. net. 
Maftres de l’Art ”:—Michel Ange (par Romaine Rolland). 
Paris : Librairie de |’Art Ancien et Moderne. 3/7. 50. 
Ideals in Art (Walter Crane). Bell. ros. 6d, net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Fothergills of Ravenstonedale: their Lives and their Letters 
(Transcribed by Catherine Thornton and Frances McLaughlin), 
Heinemann. 10s. net 

| Life of Sir John T. Gilbert (By his Wife Rosa Mulholland Gilbert), 

Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

| The Life of Froude (Herbert Paul). Sir Isaac Pitman. 16s. net. 


FICTION 


| The Sands of Pleasure (Filson Young). E. Grant Richards. 6s. 

| The Accolade, or the Canon and His Yeoman (C, E. D. Thelps), 
Lippincott. 65. 

Peter and Alexis (Dmitri Merejkowski. Sole Authorised Translation 
from the Russian). Constable. 6s. 

The Garden God: A Tale of Two Boys (Forrest Reid). Nutt. 


net. 

The King’ ’s Revoke Ey L. Woods). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Dan the Dollar (Shan F. Bullock). Dublin: Maunseland Co. 3s. 6d. 

Zeph Miller (Jessie Armstrong). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 

Miss Desmond (Marie Van Vorst). Heinemann. 6s. 

Pauline Merrill (Agnese Laurie-Walker), 6s. ; The Weaver’s Shuttle 
(C. Gasquoine Hartley), 6s. ; That Moving Finger (H. C. F. 
Castleman), 35. 6d. Greening. 

L’Amour sous les Lauriers- Gabriel Faure). Paris: 
Biblicthéque- ntier. 

The Heritage of the Free, Conquerors (David Lyall). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

A Lonely Fight (Alice eM, Diehl). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 


HIsTORY 


A Staff Officer’s Scrap-book during the Russo-Japanese War (Licut.- 
General Sir Tan amilton). Arnold. 18s. net. 

Paris sous Napoléon: Administration des Grands Travaux (par L. de 
Lanzac de Laborie). Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 5/*. 

The History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia (Rev. A. G. 
Morice), 16s. net ; The Story of the Princess des Ursins in Spain 
(Constance Hill), 5s. net. Lane. 

Somerset House Past and Present (Raymond Needham and Alexander 
Webster). Unwin. 21s. 

The Political History of England, 1216-1377 (T. F. Tout). Long- 
mans. 75. 6d. net. 

Greece from the Coming of the Hellenes to A.D. 14 (E. S. Shuck- 
burgh). Unwin. 

The Letters of Warren tings to his Wife (Introduced and Anno- 
tated by »- 4 C. Grier). Blackwood. 15s. net. 

The Pe ey : a Selection from the Correspondence and 

Diaries of the Ia late Thomas Creevey, M.P. (Edited by the Right 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 


Through Five Republics of South America (Percy F. Martin). 
Heinemann. 21s. net. 

Through Corsica with a Camera (Margaret d’Este). Putnams. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Round About my Peking Garden (Mrs. Archibald Little). Unwin. 
15s. net. 

Restiannen of Many Lands (By a Nomad). Drane. 6s. 

A Military Geography of the Balkan Peninsula (Lionel W. Lyde and 
Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockler-Ferryman). Black. §5. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Books, The Companionship of, and Other Papers (Frederick Rowland 
Marvin). Putnams. 6s. 

Boys and their Management in Schools (H. Bompas Smith). 
Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 

Corporations, their Origin and Development (John P. Davis, 
2 vols.). Putnams. 21s. net. 

Eton Colleger, ne of an, 1898-1902 (C. H. M.). Eton: 
Spottiswoode. 

Footpaths thro’ the Veld (Francis Carey Slater). Blackwoad. 55, 


Lilliput Revels and Innocents Island (W. B. Rands. Edited by 
R. Brimley Johnson). Lane. 6s. 

——— University Guide, 1906, the. University Correspondence 
ollege. 

The of, for the Printer (Frank H. Vizetelly). 


Oils Water-Colou (William Renton. New Edition). Green- 


eA "Pays hitworth Wynne). Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 
Poetry, English, Melt (W. J. Courthope. Vol. V.). Macmillan. 


Romance of the Milky Way, the, and other Studies and Stories 
(Lafcadio Hearn). Constable. 55. net. 
er Question, The (William Barnes Steveni). Unwin. 
35. 6d. net. 
Sir Toady Crusoe (S. R. Crockett). Wells Gardner. 6s. 
Tennyson, The Homes of (Painted by Helen Allingham. Described 
by Arthur Paterson). Black. 75. 6d. net. 
| Kett). Printed for the Author. 
otes on Current Politics (Lionel 
Murray. Is. net. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


FITZHERBERT 
AND GEORGE IV. 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of ‘ The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” &c. 
With 57 Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

This book is written with the approval and assistance of the descend- 
ants of Mrs. Fitsherbert’s family and friends, and gives the text of the 
documents which Mrs. Fitzherbert reserved in 1833 for the purpose of 
proving her marriage. These materials are now published for the first 
time by special permission of H.M. the King, and place the fact beyond 


doubt. 
MRS. FITZHERBERT 
AND GEORGE IV. 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A. 
With 57 Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ It is easy in such a work to fall into the 7d/e of the mere 
purveyor of scandal, but Mr. Wilkins never loses sight of his main theme, and the 
book is primarily a study of character......He has performed a delicate task with 
good taste and good sense, and has produced what is not only a volume of enter- 
taining gossip, but a solid contribution to the history of the epoch......It is not the 
most reputable of tales, but Mr. Wilkins has told it with complete candour and 
good taste.” 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


Written by Various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of the 
Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., 
President of the Royal Historical Society, and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 
Editor of the English Historical Review. 
In 12 vols. demy 8vo. Each Volume having its own Index and 2 or more Maps. 
The price of each Volume will be 7s. 6d. net if sold separately, but COMPLETE 
SETS may be subscribed for through the Booksellers at the price of £4 net, pay- 
ment being made at the rate of 6s. net on the delivery of each volume. 
GLASGOW HERALD. —“‘ The idea of presenting the whole course 
of English history in the full light of modern knowledge and in some- 
thing like a unified work is excellent, while the plan of dividing the task 
among a body of writers, each of whom is specially competent to deal 
with the period which he undertakes, is undoubtedly the right one.” 


Vol. II. 1066 to 1216. 


By GEORGE BURTON ——_ M.A., Professor of History in Yale 
t. 


niversity, New Haven, C 


Vol. III. 1216 to 1377. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Medieval and Modern History in the 
Victoria University of Manchester. 
Vol. X. 1760 to 1801. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford. 
%,* FULL PROSPECTUS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


LIFE OF SIR JOHN T. GILBERT, 


LL.D., F.S.A., Irish Historian and Archivist, Vice-President of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Secretary of the Public Record Office of Ireland. With Letters 

his Wifes ROSA MULHOLLAND GILBERT. 
With 2 Portraits and 4 other Illustrations. 8vo. res. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF STEPNEY. 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Lectures delivered in the pete Sted of 
the University of Cambridge in 1 By COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D., 
Bishop of Stepney. Crown 8vo. Connde, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


These Lectures on Pastoral Theology are addressed primarily to men 
who propose to offer themselves as candidates for Holy Orders in the 
Church of England. The subject is dealt with in a thoroughly modern 
spirit, and the Bishop’s experience in Oxford, in Leeds, in Portsea, and 
now in the N. and N.E. of London is drawn upon throughout. 


SHINTO: the Way of the Gods. 
By W. G. ASTON. With 14 Illustrations reproduced from Japanese Wood 
Engravings. 8vo. 6s. net. 


This treatise is chiefly intended as a repertory, for the use of students, 
of the more significant facts of Shinto, the old native religion of Japan 
before the introduction of Chinese learning and Buddhism. The 
materials have been principally drawn from the older Japanese litera- 
ture, which gives a tolerably complete picture of this religion as prac- 
tised from the seventh (and doubtless long before) to the eleventh 
centuries of the Christian Era, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


VOL. IV. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF 
MODERN ENGLAND. 


HERBERT PAUL. 
In § vols. Vol. IV., 1875-85. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


*,* Previously published, Vols. I.-III. 8s. 6d. net each. 


VOLUME V. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH POETRY. 


By W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 

Vol. V.—The Constitutional Compromise of the 18th Century— 
Effects of the Classical Renaissance, its Zenith and Decline—The 
Early Romantic Renaissance. 8vo. 10s. net. 

*,* Previously published, Vols. I.-IV. tos. net each. 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
A Memoir by his Son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON, late 
Governor-General of Australia. 
With Portrait and Facsimiles. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHEAPER EDITION READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
D.D., D.C.L. By his Son, ARTHUR WESTCOTT. 
Abridged Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 
By WILLIAM O’BRIEN, M.P. With Photogravure Portraits. 
8vo. 14s. net. [ Tuesday. 


LORD AVEBURY’S NEW BOOK. 
NOTES ON THE LIFE HISTORY OF 


‘BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. 


By LORD AVEBURY. Illustrated. S8vo. 15s. net. [ Zuesdap. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THE ARMY OF A DREAM. 


Reprinted from “‘ Traffics and;Discoveries.” Crown 8vo. sewed, 6d. net, 


2nd Impression. (8th Thousand.) 


KIPPS. | 
KIPPS. 


By H. G. WELLS, 
Author of ‘* Love and Mr. Lewisham.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ATHENAUM. 

‘*In this engrossing story Mr. Wells comes to his own once 
more...... This was the work which was designed for him in the end.” 
SKETCH. 

“ As clever a book as Mr. Wells can make it, and that is saying a 
great deal.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Vol. 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 


By A. G. BRADLEY, With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DECEMBER (CHRISTMAS) NUMBER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscriptions, 16s. 
The December Number contains :— 
THE SOUL OF O SANA SAN. A Story. 
By ALICE HEGAN RICE, — of ‘¢Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
‘atch. 
The Second Instalment of Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S New Novel, 
FENWIOK’S GAREER. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


Macmillan's New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limitep, LonpDon. 
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EREENING’S POPULAR BOOKS 


THE FULFILMENT. 
THE FULFILMENT. 


By EDITH ALLONBY. 6s. 


A PROPHET OF WALES. 
By MAX BARING. 


By the BARONESS ORCZY. 
(Author of “ The Old Man in the Corner.”) 


. THE BELOVED THE GODS. 


Ths Fol Mail Gazette all uuknown nations, 
has been written than this story of a lost Egyptian race. * By the Gods 
loved ' is a capital ~ alive with an interest at times almost too MANt....++ 
book abounds in dramatic scenes, dramatically told, and in wonderful descrip- 
tioas of scenery and 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


TENTH EDITION. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 


THE EMPEROR’S CAN DLESTICKS. 


THIRD EDITION 


DOROTHY RAEBURN. 
’ By REGINALD TURNER, Author of “ The Steeple,” &c. 6s. 
The Daily Telegragh says : “* Well written, in an easy, attractive style, and is 
throughout brigh ne and interesting.’ 
‘described as a fine piece of ‘oan. well d 


By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL, Author of ‘‘ For Satan’s Sake.” 6s. 

The Scotsman says : ‘‘ The hope which Mr. O’Donnell’s first book held out bas 

deen realised. The second work has lost the — melodrama of which the 

first was full ; but there are in it the same strong us imagination and the 
same strangeness of plot, and its scenes arouse equal cndlement.* 


A MARRIAGE IN BURMAH. 
By Mrs. M. CHAN TOON, Author of “Under Eastern Skies.” 
THIRD EDITION. 6s. 


: FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 


By GEORGE LONG. 


MR. MULDOON. 


By MICHAEL O'DONOVAN. 6s. 


THE WEAVER’S SHUTTLE. 


By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY, Author of “‘ Life the Modeller.” 6s. 


THE EXPIATION OF EUGENE. — 


By FREDERIC H. BALFOUR. 


ROSAMOND’S MORALITY. 


By GORDON C. WHADCOAT, Author of “ His Lordship’s Whim,” &c. 6s. 


WHEN | IT WAS DARK. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MILITARY LIFE OF 
H.B.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 


By Colonel WILLOUGHBY VERNER, assisted by 
Captain ERASMUS DARWIN PARKER. 
With Portraits. 2 vols, medium 8vo, 36s. net. 

“The illusions of the vulgar crowd as to the Duke have been scattered, we hope, 

pea — we these pares 5 2 in them, too, the value the army placed upon him is shown 

been ein We congratulate the authors on the manner in which they 

ote ye ar ed their task, and send our hearty good wishes after the volumes 
they ha’ —Saturday Review. 


THE LIFE OF LIEUT.-GEN. 
The Hon. SIR ANDREW CLARKE. 


By Colonel R. H. VETCH, R.E., C.B. With a Preface by Colonel Sir G, 
SYDENHAM CLARKE. ‘With Illustrations. Demy &vo. 15s. net. 

“In the excellent biography which Colonel Vetch has compiled, fitting homage 
is rendered to a man whose career well deserved to live after him, and included in it 
many important pages of the contemporary history of the British Empire.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE HOUSE OF QUIET.” 


THE THREAD OF GOLD. Square 


demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


TRANSVAAL PROBLEMS: Some 


Notes on Current Politics, By LIONEL PHILLIPS. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE 
ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS. 


By A. D. HALL, M.A. (Oxon.), ee x oe of 7 Rothamsted Experimental 
Station ; First President of the h-Eastern A; ural 

with the authority of the Lawes dguicubteael Trust 
tions. Medium &vo. ros. 6d. net. 


issued 
ittee. With Illustra- 


CLOUD STUDIES. By Arruur W. 


CLAYDEN. With Numerous Illustrations. Square demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Booxs IX.-XVI. Translated into English Verse. By J. W. MACKAIL, 
Author of “‘ Latin Literature.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Books I.-VIIL. already published. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—DECEMBER 1905. 


EUROPE AND THE RUSSIAN By Perseus. 

NEW YORK AND THE mune. HENRY AMES. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF G Y. By 

THE NEXT COLONIAL CONFERENCE A CAN! ADI AN OPINION. By 
Fowann 

RENE BAZ Py A NDRE 

THE DIFFICULT ES OF DEV! LUTION. By Ropert Jay. 


GUY THORNE. 
HUNDRED FIFTIETH AND. THE OF THE SUGGESTIONS FOR 
ition h gilt. Ss. OSE-MA E HERE Tuomas Seccompe and L. M. Branpin. 
A new and popular edition, sewed. is. IMPERIAL OK ORGANISATION FROM A BUSINESS POINT OF VIEW. 
EOFFREY 
SHARKS. MR. MALLOCK ON’ | KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF. By Sir Onver 
By the Author of “‘ When it Was Dark.” 1s. Edition. | pH REVIVAL OF PHI NOLOGY. By Steewen Pacet, F.R.CS. 
THREE SCANDINAV TAN ‘OF COMPOSERS. By A. E. Keeton. 
THE IRONY OF FATE. 
By MURIEL CROSSE. Ss. 6d. =. yy Grazia DELEDDA. 
ILDCAT SISTER RENVENUTA AND THE CHRIST CHILD. By Verxon Ler. 
By INA WYE. 3s. 6d. LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LimTep. 


PAULINE MERRILL. 


£ By AGNES LAURIE WALKER. Ss. 6d. 


THAT MOVING FINGER. 


By H. G. F. CASTLEMAN. 3s. 6d. 


THE DANGER OF INNOCENCE. 


By COSMO HAMILTON, Author of “ Duke's Son,” &c. Popular Edition, 1s, 


By W. 
IMustrated by W. S. 
New Volume of The Lot Library. leather, 2s. 


AFTER DINNER BALLADS. 


By HUBERT C. S. COLBORNE. 2s. 
A VOLUME | OF , VERSE. 
y 


BLOTS AND TITTERS. 


- And A Juvenile Book. A, 
Illustrated in Colows ty E, J. 0s. 


Loxpon: 
GREENING & CO., Lrp., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 
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NEW BOOKS NOT TO BE MISSED. 
THE DRUMS OF FATE. 


By ROBERT HALIFAX. 
Price 6s. 


«Phe Drums of Fate,’ creatly daring, has shown us the heart of a primitive 
woman—a heart naked and unashamed, with all its passion and potentialities, its 
ugliness and its tender beauty.” 


“Tt is a bright, clever story of the darker side of London's life.”—Peof/e. 
Ms ag k and passionate haste, a strange figure rushes through these pages, 
++» Mr. Halifax knows his London Sie its people thoroughly."—Scotsman. 


THE HORNED OWL. 


A very weird story. By W. BOURNE COOKE. Price 6s. 


THE ABC OF BILLIARDS. Illustrated. 


By SYDENHAM DIXON ( Vigilans). 
Price Is. [Ready shortly, 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salishury Sq., London, E.C. 
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Messrs. T. & T. GLARK’S LIST 


HASTINGS’ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Now complete in FIVE VOLUMES (including the Extra Vol. 
lately published). Published price per volume, in cloth, 28s. ; in 
half-morocco, 34s. Sets may also be had in other elegant 
morocco bindings. Prices on application. 

Full Prospectus, with specimen pages, frec. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION : its Genesis and 
Growth. By Rev. Louis H. Jorpan, B.D., late Special 
Lecturer in Comparative Religion at the University of Chicago. 
With Introduction by Principal FAIRBAIRN, D.D, 8vo. 12s, net. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. 


By Prof. G. B. Stevens, D.D. Yale University. New Vol. 
International Theological Library. Post 8vo. 12s. 


THE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THEOLOGY. 


By Prof. W. Newton CLarKE, D.D., Author of ‘* An Outline 
of Christian Theology.” Cr. 8vo. 4s. 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. By 


Rev. GEORGE FERRIES, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


BREAD AND SALT FROM THE WORD OF GOD. 
In Sixteen Sermons. By Professor THEODORE ZAHN, Erlangen. 
Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE BIBLE: its Origin and Nature. By Prof. 
Marcus Dops, D.D. Edinburgh. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Prof. 
W. Sanpay, D.D. Oxford. With New Map of Palestine, 
specially prepared for this work. Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


AMOS AND HOSEA. A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary. By President W. R. Harper, Ph.D., Chicago. 
New Vol. ‘* The International Critical Commentary.” Post 8vo. 
12s, 


BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN LAWS, CON: 
TRACTS, AND LETTERS. By Rev. C. H. W. Jouns, M.A., 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. Large 8vo. 12s. net. 


This is the first volume of a new Series entitled “‘ The Library of 
Ancient Inscriptions.” Prospectus free. 


CHRISTUS IN ECCLESIA. By Rev. Hastincs 


RASHDALL, D.C.L. Oxford. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. By Rev. W. R. 


INGE, D.D. Oxford. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY, from the Death 
of King Henry VII. to the Death of Archbishop Parker, 1509- 
1575. By ALFRED PLuMMER, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 

*,* This is a companion volume to the Author’s recent work on the 
posta from the Death of Archbishop Parker to the Death of King 
les I., 1575-1649. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 


NEW MAP OF PALESTINE. Compiled from 
the Latest Surveys and Researches, including the Work of the 
English and German Palestine Exploration Funds. Showing all 
identified Biblical Sites, together with the Modern Place Names. 
Prepared under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., 
F.R.G.S., and Edited by Prof. Georcz Apam Sirs, LL.D. 
With complete Index. 


Prices : Mounted on cloth and in cloth case, with Index, 10s. 6d. ; 
mounted on rollers and varnished, with Index separate, 15s. 


Detailed Catalogue free on Application. 


EpinsurcH: T, & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lro. 


New List of Gift and Prize Books. 
THE NEW VOLUME BY 
E. NESBIT. 


OSWALD BASTABLE, AND OTHERS. 
OSWALD BASTABLE, AND OTHERS. 
OSWALD BASTABLE, AND OTHERS. 


By E. NESBIT, Aythor of “The Treasure Seekers,” “The Would-be- 
Goods.” Illustrated by Cuartrs E. Brock and H. E. Miurar. Large 
crown 8vo. gilt top, cloth boards, 6s, 

MR. S. R. CROCKETT’S 

NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 
SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 
SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. With Numerous Illustrations by Gorpon 
Browne, R.I. Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo. fancy cloth 
boards, gilt top, 6s. 


TWO OTHER VOLUMES for CHILDREN by S. R. CROCKETT. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. | THE ADVENTURES OF SIR 
lustrati | TOADY LION, WITH THOSE OF 
GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
“A more delightful book for young,  && ERAL ON SMITH. 

old, and middle-aged, it is scarcely , Illustrated by 

possible to conceive.”"—T ruth. GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. Uniform with 
Darton's 6s. Series of Fine Art Gift Books. 


MR. E. V. LUCAS’S 
NEW VOLUME FOR CHILDREN.—Just out. 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 
Selected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by F. D. Beoroxo. 


Printed on superfine r, large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
Uniform with Darton's 6s. Series of Fine Art Gift Books. 


MATSYA. MATSYA. 
MATSYA. MATSYA. 
MATSYA. MATSYA. 


The Romance of an Indian Elephant. 


By WARREN KILLINGWORTH. With Tinted Illustrations by R. 
Crown $vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE ONLY BOOK FOR CHILDREN 

BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
THE BLUE YEIL. 
THE BLUE YEIL. 
THE BLUE YEIL. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of -‘* Misunderstood,” &c. 
Iustrated by C. A. Sueprerson. New Edition. Large crown 8vo. cloth 


35+ 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 


By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Sipnev Lee. Illustrations by 
Gorvon Browne, R.I. Printed on superfine . Large crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. Sixth Thousand. Oniferms with Darton’s 6s. 
Series of Fine Art Gift Books. 
A very attractive book." —Sfectator. 
THE ZOO, PAST AND PRESENT. 
THE ZOO, PAST AND PRESENT. 


THE ZOO, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By A. T. ELWES and the Rev. THEODORE WOOD. Copiously Lilus- 
trated. Feap. 4to. cloth 2s, 6d. 
UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE: 
BOOK BOOK 


FIRST SERIES. | SECOND SERIES. 
With over 150 Illustrations, fcap. ¢to. | Over 150 Illustrations, feap. 4to. cloth 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. | boards, 2s. 6d. 
For the use of parents a Key is ted with each volume. 
Fills a definite want most effectively.” —Daily News. 
“* Will be welcome in many homes.”—RXecord. 
A real Sunday companion.” —Teacher’s Aid. 


THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. 
THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. 
THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. 


by M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, Author of “‘ At the Foot of the Rainbow.” 
Illustrated by Eva Roos. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. A charm- 
ing book for elder girls. The surroundings of family life on board an old 
hulk are decidedly original. 


DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES & MONOLOGUES. 
DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES & MONOLOGUES. 
DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES & MONOLOGUES. 


By MARY DEBENHAM. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. For the 
convenience of the Performers this Volume is to be had in separate parts, 


Write to Wells Cardner, Darton & Co. for their 32-page 


WWustrated Catalogue anda List of Darton’s Fine Art Series 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44 Victoria Street, S.W., London. 
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EDUCATION. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Miss ROBINSON, M.A. (ate Mi 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION for OPEN and other SCHOLARSHIPS, December 13th-1r5th. 
Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. Rusie, D.D. Next term Jan. 17th. 


COLE DE L’ESTEREL A MANDELIEU. 
Prés CANNES en pleine campagne. 
Enseignement secondaire. Demander la brochure au directeur. 


 ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


iste, | TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA, 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


| LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

F. GREEN & CO., Head Offices: 
Managers | KNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Avenue, London. 
For P. apply to the ow firm at s Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. & Oo. CONSERVICES. INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN hae INIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh 
‘LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Codes : Unicove and A B C, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO Tes, KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cai All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Pp & @) FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
. . MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY. KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, ST RAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


P. Oo CHEAP TICKETS, PLEASURE ond 
. ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. or Particular: 
apply at of London Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northusberland 
venue, W.C. 


hotels and Boarding houses. 
" ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 


Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing, 
sunny winter climate. Sea and moorland air. Genial companionship. Fast 
through trains.— Prospectus from Proprietor. 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT TO 
GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE 


IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalegue of Popular Current Literature, Popular Reprints, &c. 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE.—Fully 
licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval ; electric li ht, arage 
roof garden, orchestra, billiards, excellent cuisine and wines ; = 
“ Dowsing Now booking for Christmas, Special 
prietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, apply MANAGER. 


XETER.—OSBORNE HOTEL.—Well situated 
between Queen Street (S.-W.R.) and St. David's (G.W.R. nu Stations, and 
very near the City and Cathedral. Home comforts and moderate charges. 
W. C. WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week's Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 1id. Post free 2d. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


The valuable Library of Horticultural, Botanical, the property 
of that famous rose-grower, the late WILLIAM PAUL. Cross. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
1 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C., ray MONDAY, November 27, and Two oe Pea Days, at One 
o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of HORTICULTU ee 
and other BOOKS, the property of the late WILLIAM PAUL, Esq., of Waltham 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A Collection of Works “* Art and 9 a small Library of Books, including interesting 
lics 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 304, One o'clock a Col- 
ection of WORKS of ART and a small RARY of BOOKS, including 
ng Relics of Napoleon Buonaparte, ote aan ofa A. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street. 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, December 1, at One o'clock recisely, AUTOGRAPH 

eee the property of a well-known COLLECTOR, com comprising Autograph 
and Letters of distinguished Mili Commanders, Officers , and F— 4 

=, with the Army, including Duke of Alva, Fifth Earl of nom I i, 

ictims ; Roger ie, rrery bert, Lord ( live ; Sir Eyre 

Prince William, wy Henry Cromwell ; Earl ‘of Essex ; 
Lord Fairfax ; General Hot ; Lord Heathfield M. Obrian 

Baron Inchiquin ; Hen — Sir \obn Moore; Second Duke of Ormonde ; 
Alexr. Farnese, Duke of Parma ; $ Sir Thos. Picton ; Col Pride < “* Pride's Purge” 

Thomas, Seventh Baron Scales, temp. Henry V. and VI. ; Marshal Soult ; Sir 

Robert Wilson ; General Wolfe ; Ti Sahib : a Series of the Dake of nol Welieaien, 

ndian Generals of distinction, Peninsular Officers, and Bishan, Willlas Beck 
jam Beckford, 


: Ainsworth, Dr. Arnold, 


Lempriére 
Stowe P. Collier, Wilkie Col Ga Dick De incey, 
William Gifford, and others. ies, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S 
E REMBRANDT GALLERY, 5s Vi w. 
EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL ETCHINGS AND DRYFOINTS. 
From 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


i ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD’S 
e 
James's. 


WINTER EXHIBITION includes choice Portraits and by 
of the Early British School. SHerHerp'’s GALLERY, 27 King Street, 


EW THEATRE. — CHARLES WYNDHAM.— 
Brew ON ON LEAVE, be H. H. Davies. 
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Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


emrormal 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most Valuable 
Remedy ever discovered. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
The only Palliative in NEURALCIA, TOOTHACHE, 
COUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHGA, CHOLERA, and 
DYSENTERY. 


The Best Remedy known for COUCHS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Orly 


Sold in Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6 each. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Bd. Weekly. 


CONTAINS... 


A Complete Summary of Current Thought 


FROM 


Every Leading Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
and Quarterly Periodical, 


AND MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Special Article : 
MISS MARIE CORELLI 


ON THE 


British Made League and the Unemployed. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/40 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFFICES: 6 BELL’s BuiLpINGs, LONDON, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Everybody Knows 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


CONSISTS OF 


TEN HANDSOME YOLUMES, 


Beautifully bound in half leather, marble edges. 


200,000 SUBJECTS 


with cross references. Over 


8,000 PAGES 


of new clear type, written by 


1,000 CONTRIBUTORS 


of world-wide distinction. There are 


4,000 ENGRAVINGS 


superbly reproduced. 


50 COLOURED MAPS, 


each one absolutely up to date and in conformity with the latest 
investigation and research. There are also 


OYER 60 COLOURED PLATES, 


the finest ever produced in connection with any work of reference. 


This is not a reprint of ar old work; it is absolutely 
new and up to date. 


All the Articles are written by Specialists. 


Below are a few names, taken from a list of over a thousand con- 
tributors, whose weight of aioe there is no gainsaying : 


ANDREW LANG. G. J. HOLYOAKE. 
DR. RICHARD GARNETT. W. E. HENLEY. 
GRANT ALLEN. EDISON. 
HOLMAN HUNT. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. RT. REV. DR. GASQUET. 
DR. ANDREW WILSON. LORD BRASSEY. 
GLADSTONE. MRS. FAWCETT. 
PASTEUR. SIR CHAS. WARREN. 
BRAMWELL BOOTH. SIR ISAAC PITMAN, 
PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND. SIR E. F. DU CANE. 
DEAN FARRAR. FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
W. T. STEAD. JESSE COLLINGS, M.P. 
PRINCE KROPOTKIN. SIR C. DILKE, M.P. 
MRS. BESANT. SIR WILFRID LAWSON, M.P. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. SiR E. N. C. BRAODON. 
THE MARQUIS OF BUTE. SIR W. H. BRUCE. 

LORD KINGSBURGH. 


The man who goes to the Illustrated Chambers’s 
knows whose authority he is relying on. 


AN ENCYCLOPADIA MUST BE BOUND IN LEATHER. 


This is particularly true of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
which, from the day it is acquired, is in constant use. 


ORDER FORM. 


**PuBLic OPINION,” 6 BELL’s BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


I enclose herewith 5s. Please send me (carriage paid) one complete 
copy of ‘* The Illustrated Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” in Ten Volumes, 
bound in half leather, marbled edges, and I agree to remit to you, or 
to whomsoever you may depute, 10s. on receipt of the ten volumes 
and eleven further monthly payments of 10s. each, or £5 19s. 6d. for 


Address 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


“THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING 00, LTD., 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter ending 
30th September, 1905. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources .. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis” 


++ 36,371°619 oz. 
«+  142°766 dwts. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


Cost ton 
Cost. milled. 
Dr. 4. 24 4s 4. 
To Mining ~ ace 35,776 8 9 o12 6°688 
ing 853 8 o 3°594 
Milling Expenses ee = 5 2 © 3 «5°539 
Cyaniding 1635 © 3 0°372 
Accumulated Slimes_ .. 3041 3 6 1 
Crown Dump Treatment ee ee 2,146 12 2 © 0 g'O4r 
General C eS .. 3,625 12 2 o © 3°27% 
Monthly amount written of for sdditions 
to Machinery and Plant ° ee 9,230 12 2 ° 2°879 
Head Office Expenses .. 2,598 16 0 © 107946 
76,670 6 10 6 10°930 
Working Profit .. 75,990 15 § 6 Bees 
£152,661 2 3 $2 13 6'9908 
To Net Profit .. +» £76,083 4 7 
Value per ton 
Cr. Value. milled. 
& 4s. d. 
By Gold Account + 388,662 2 3 213 
452,661 2 3 4213 6’928 
By Working Profit brought down.. 275,990 5 
Interest and Sundry Revenue ee ° 92 9 2 
476,083 4 7 
The Capital Expenditure for the Quarter has amounted to 42,852 17 8 


Less monthly amount written ad for ae to 9 Machinery 
and Plant 


_ 30,000 


Cr. 24 


“ Norg.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits which is payable to the Government 
of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 
An Interim ee (No. 32) of r10 per cent. was declared on rath September 


for the period ending 30th September, 1905» 8 and will be 


27th October, 1905, from London and J 


registered on the 


resentation either at the London 
The Corner House, Johannesburg. 


ohannesburg Offices 


ompany’s books on 30th September, 1905. 
Warrants to Bearer will receive — of Coupon No. 20 at 
ffice of the Company, or at the Head Office, 


yable on or about 


to Shareholders 
Holders of Share 
ed thereto on 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter ending 
30th September, 1905. 


Total yield in Fine Gold from all sources 


Total yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis ;. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


++ 559549°394 Oz. 
13°2: 


26 dwts. 


Cost r ton 
Cost. milled. 

To Mining Expenses 46,419 15 9 1 0628 
Developi: ng 9,489 12 11 2 3°313 
Milling Ex 16,995 1 10 4 
Cyani Cyaniding ee 13,123 I 7 © 3 
xpe 4,063 19 6 

Head Office ee 2,583 15 3 © 7°383 
92,675 6 10 1 2 
Working Profit .. oe oe oe 140.991 410 1 13 6°832 
4233,666 11 8 4215 7°619 
Value per ton 

Value. mil 
Cr. 4 d. Zea. 
By Gold Account .. .. 233,666 11 215 7619 

To Interest, Exchange, and Commission os oe 689 19 9 
Net Profit .. oe ee ee e «+ 143,144 13 10 
£143,834 13 7 

By Balance Working Profit brought down +> 
y ing ee 140,99t 4 10 
Interest and Sundry Revenue .. ° ee ° 2,843 8 9 
£143,834 13 7 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
iture for the Quarter, after deducting Sales of Machinery, 


The Capital 
shows a credit of £207 13s. 7d. 
NOTE.—The Tax on Profits which 
the Transvaal has not 


payable to the Government of 
been allowed for in 
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THE OCEANA CONSOLIDATED CO. 


LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, 


To be presented at the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders, to be held on the 
29th November, 1905. 


The Directors have the pl of submitting the Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account made up to the 30th June, 1905, showing a profit of £67,104 165. 4d., 
which together with the balance of £21,775 12s. rod. brought forward from last 
year, makes a total credit balance of £88,830 9s. 2d. They propose the payment of a 
dividend of 2} per cent. free of income-tax to all shareholders registered in the books 
of the Company on the 17th November, 1905, making, with the dividend of 5 per cent. 
paid in December last, a total distribution of 7} per cent. for the past year, on the 
shares then issued. This dividend will absorb £43,343, leaving a balance of 
£45,532 to the credit of Profit and Loss Account of the current year. 

Shareholders will observe that the Company was under liability to issue 83,917 
fully-paid shares, being the consideration for the purchase of the undertaking of the 
Oceana Minerals Company, Limited, under an agreement entered into with that 
Company on the asth May, 1905s. This agreement, which the Directors consider 
to be equally favourable and advantageous to the Shareholders of both companies, 
has been duly carried out, and the shares have been issued since the date of the 
Balance Sheet. The exchange has been made on the basis of one Oceana share 
for every three fully paid Minerals shares. The Consolidated Company is now 
again the sole owner of the surface and the mineral rights of the whole of the 
225 farms, without any obligation as to the division of the consideration obtained 
in the case of sale, such as existed during the life of the Minerals Company. 

Although the past year has been on the whole a disappointing one owing to the 
slow progress of development in the Transvaal and the depression which has pre- 
vailed in the markets both here and in South Africa, the Directors are pleased to 
be able to state that their investments in other parts of Africa have steadily 
improved in value and in some cases have arrived at a satisfactory stage of profit 
earning. 

The experimental plantings recommended by Mr. H. A. Baily, who is in charge 
of our Agricultural Department in Johannesburg, to which the Directors drew 
attention in last year's report, are being carried out on some of the farms, so far 
with promising indications. Mr. Baily has furth:r reported uzon s:veral other 
blocks, with a view to bring them into systematic development. 

As regards minerals, active prospecting, mostly around Pretoria and in the 
Waterberg and Rustenburg districts, has led to discoveries of copper and of tin 
bearing deposits which, should they prove payable, wil! materially add to the 
value of the land. The Comp y's P are now engaged, under the direc- 
tion of their Consulting Engineers, in examining soms of the Company's farms in 
these districts, which are thought to be within the copper and tin areas. Arrange- 
ments have also been made with several parties to prospect some of your other 
farms without expense to the Company. 

The progress made in the development of this property has been most satisfac- 
tory. Not only, as anticipated last year, has the main reef been intersected in the 
6th Borehole in the eastern part of the farm, at a much shallower depth than in the 
previous ones on the western side, but a large coal field, estimated by several 
borings to contain some 15,000,000 tons of good coal, has been cut through with 
seams of 8 and 54 feet thick, at depths of 122 and 196 feet respectively from the sur- 
face. Immediate steps were taken by the Company to utilise this important dis- 
covery. A hauling pit and a ventilation shaft have been started, and a coal-sorting 
plant for a monthly output of 20,000 tons of coal will be erected. Sufficient deve- 
lopment has not yet been done to prove the exact quality of the coal, but our 


ABOSSO COMPANY.—At the beginning of March a 20-stamp mill commenced 
tocrush, and this was increased to 30 stamps in September. During the eight 
months to the end of October, 20,565 long tons of ore (or 23,023 short tons) were 
crushed for a recovery of 20,850 ozs. of bullion, of a value of £79,650. The develop. 
ment of the Mine is well ahead of the requirements of the mill, nearly two years’ 
supply of stone of a higher estimated value than that already treated being avail. 
able. A new level, No. 6, is being started at 823 feet down the shaft, and the 
sinking of the shaft is being continued to enable No. 7 level to be driven, its total 
depth at 30th September being 336 feet. 

TAQUAH AND ABOSSO COMPANY.—The main shaft of the Taquah Mine 
is now sunk to adepth of 750 feet, and the development in the various levels js 
remarkable both for the size and richness of the reef opened up. The reef where 
intersected for the 4th Level averages 29 dwts. over width of 7 feet 6 inches, and the 
combined assays at 30th September over 1,115 feet of driving in Nos. 2 and 3 Levels 
show the reef to average 5 feet in width, and the average value of the ore to be 
23 dwts. perton. These values are confirmed by the results of a trial crushing of 
unsorted development stone in a smal! 10-head mill; 573 ozs. gold having been 
obtained from 695 tons, the untreated tai ings assaying 64 dwts. per ton. 

The position of the Mine is now such as to warrant working on a large scale, and 
it is proposed to instal a 50-stamp mill early in the new year. 

ANKOBRA COMPANY.—This Company's dredging operations have beea 
retarded by the exceptional lowness of the Ankobra river. Their No. 1 Dredger, 
however, is now at a point where it is hoped the variations in the river will affect it 
to a lesser degree, and since July has recovered 608 ozs. gold. The second dredger 
has been erected, and wiil commence to work this month. 

The work of development of these vast regions is progressing steadily. The 
railway which is to connect the rich copper bearing districts in the south east with 
the navigable reaches of the Congo, and ultimately with the Congo Railway, is 
being pushed ahead. The sub-Company of the Lomami is increasing its contribu- 
tion from the profits derived from rubber, and the Katanga Company is now able 
to distribute a dividend of 30 francs per share on its privileged shares of which the 
Oceana Company is a large holder. 

The most important event in the past year benefiting the Company in the 
future is undoubtedly the reduction in the tariffs of the through rates for goods on 
the railway from Beira to Rhodesia, which has placed the Port of Beira since the 
1st of October in a position to compete to advantage with the Cape routes which 
have hitherto practically monopolised that traffic. The Company has also con- 
ceded a large reduction in the charges for landing goods, and extensive works are 
contemplated with a view to further improve the harbour and make Beira, which is 
the port of entry to Rhodesia, a first-class port. 

Although suffering from the general depression which has affected its revenue 
during the past year, the Company has been able, by the exercise of great care and 
strict economy, to reduce its expenditure in Africa to £125,046, against receipts of 
£130,413. In the meantime the development of the agricultural industry is making 
steady progress ; the planting and cultivation of India Rubber, Sugar, Cocoa Nuts 
and Cotton is being carried on beth by private enterprise and by sub-concession- 
naires, and a wave of activity appears to prevail throughout those large territories, 
toa long neglected, which it is hoped will give favourable results, as well for those 
engaged in the work as for the Shareholders of the Company. 

The Oceana Company owns a considerable amount of house property and 
building sites in Beira, which must improve in value by the increased activity of 
the port. 

The Directors have every reason to be satisfied with their iavestment in the New 
Egyptian Company. The prosperous state of the country has enabled the Com- 
pany to effect sales of some of the blocks of land which it had purchased, at prices 
which show a considerable profit, and will permit the distribution of a dividend 
to the Shareholders. The reclamation works on the Nile have been maintained 
in good order, and although the flood of 1905 is the lowest of a series of low 
floods, the consolidation and extension of the newly formed lands is making steady 
prog and the revenue from them is nearly double what it was the previous 


engineers consider it will be found superior to the “ Springs” coal. M hil 
the Railway which is to connect the Delagoa Bay line at Witbank with Johannes- 
burg is being built, and it is expected that Welgedacht, which it crosses from 
east to west, will be in railway communication with Brakpan and the Johannesburg 
goldfields in the course of a few months. 

The main reef was intersected in No. 6 Borehole at a depth of 1,908 feet, as 
against 2,845 and 3,090 feet in the Western boreholes, with an assay value of 
1 oz. 6 grs. over 10 inches, and with the sanction of Government the old Mynpacht 
in the West has been exchanged for a new one in the eastern portion of the farm, 
securing to the Company its 1,240 claims, whilst as owners of the farm it is entitled 
to the whole of the coal fields. It will thus be seen that a saving of from goo to 
1,000 feet of shaft sinking will have been made, whilst the gold mine when started 
will have the benefit of coal on the spot, at the cost of mining. The latest Report 
of the Company is attached. 

The Borehole which is being sunk on the Farm Rietfontein, south of Johannes- 
burg, has attained a depth of 4,500 feet, without having so far entered the Rand 
formation. Arrangements have been made to continue the boring to a depth of 
6,coo feet, if necessary. 

The Van Ryn Mine has fully borne out the anticipations which the Directors 
expressed a year ago. The 160 stamps have been regularly at work since January, 
and no less than £348,000 worth of gold has been won in the twelve months 
ending 30th June. Two dividends, each of 10 per cent., have been distributed in 
January and in July, and it is hoped that the Company will be able to continue 
to make regular distributions of profit twice a year. The monthly profits have 
averaged £12,000 during the past three months, and will probably improve, so that 
an increased rate of dividend may be Boped for at no distant date. 


Mr. Alan Dredge. The difficulty of providing sufficient labuur in a district where 
it has to be imported from Angoniland and the Central African plateaux near Lake 
Nyassa, has led to a smaller d than was at first intended. 
Some 2,000 acres have been sown with Egyptian seed, and a suitable factory for 
ginning and baling the Cotton has been erected. The crop is ripening rathe™ 
slowly, and some 500 or 600 bales have been so far picked, the first shipment of 
which is due shortly at Liverpool. The samples received here show the quality to 
be equal to the satisfactory trial samples of the previous year. In a tew country, 
where the rainfall and other climatic conditions differ from those of the older Cotton 
growing countries, caution and experience are required in order to justify the 
expenditure which would be necessitated by the cultivation of a much larger 


acreage. 
The actual results obtained and the developments reported from the West African 
properties in which the Company is interested amply fulfil the favourable anticipa- 


tions which the Directors expressed a year ago ; and Shareholders may therefore 
look forward to satisfactory returns in the course of r906 from the Company’s invest- 
ments in West Africa. 
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year. Town sites acquired in Cairo and Port Said are increasing in value. The 
work of dredging the Menzaleh Canal is going on well, and the section between 
Pcrt Said and Matarieh, the terminus of the Railway of Lower Egypt, will pro- 
bably be open for traffic shortly. In the Soudan the fleet of steamers of the White 
and Blue Niles is making impr ings in the t rt of goods and pas- 
sengers, and several successful journeys have been made as far as Lado with goods 
for the Congo Free State. The Company is also taking part in the development of 
land in the neighbourhood of Khartoum. A copy of the latest Report is annexed. 

Arangements with respect to the Ethiopian Railway are now, it is hoped, near- 
ing completion on the basis of the Cie. Impériale des Chemins de fer Ethiopiens 
being administered on the model of the Suez Canal, on purely industrial lines, and 
with the adjustment of the Customs rights accorded to the Company under its con- 
cession from the Emperor Menelil:. As soon as this has been done, the Ethiopian 
Railway Company has made arrangements to proceed itself with the prolongation 
of its line to Adis Abeba. 

The Directors are pleased to report that, jointly with the New African Company, 
they have acquired a controlling interest in an important mining business in New 
South Wales. More than a year ago agreements were entered into under which 
the mines belonging to the Conrad Consolidated Mines, Limited, and the King 
Conrad Mining Company, were handed over tous on a working optior. These 
mines contain stannite ore of high value, which it is found can bs worked with a 
jarge profit. As the result of a considerable amount of development work carried 
out by us during the period of the option, under the guidance of Messrs. Alexander 
Hill & Stewart, Consulting Engineers, they report that up to September last ore had 
been opened up ofa gross assay value of over £750,-00. The lowest depth so far 
touched by the workings is only 400 feet, where the ore continues of the same grade. 
Arrangements are now being made to amalgamate these two properties with some 
intervening claims, under an English Company, so that they may all be worked as 
one mine. The equipment of plant requires some rearrangement and additions, and 
when this has been accomplished the Company will be at once on a profit-earniag 
basis, as the ore already developed will keep the plaut at work for the next three 


| years. 


GENERAL.—The Directors, before terminating this Report, wish to record 
their high appreciation of the energy shown by the Representatives in charge of 
their various undertakings, and especially by Messrs. McCallum and Wardrop and 
the Engineering Staff in Johannesburg. 

In accordance with the Articles of Association, Messrs. H. Pasteur, Sir Charles. 
Euan-Smith, and A. L. Ochs retire and offer themselves for re-election. 

Messrs. Welton, Jones & Co., Auditors of the Company, retire aad offer them 
selves for re-election. 

H. PASTEUR, Chairman. 


13 Austin Friars, E.C. : 22nd November, 1905. 
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The. Saturday: Review. 


WITBANK COLLIERY, LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Year ended Sist August, 1905. 
a t the Fifth Ordi Meeting of Shareholders, held in the Board 
Submitt ion Balding 0) 


burg, on Wednesday, 
1905, at 3 P.M. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, WITBANK COLLIERY, LIMITED. 
Gananen,— Yow Directors beg to submit to you their Report, together 
with the Reports of the Consulting ineer and the , for the year ed 


gist August, 1905, and also the Financial ements made up to that date. 
PROPERTY. 
Your Company’s property holding remains as last reported, viz.:— - 
Morgen 
Witbank, Freehold .. oe oe ee os 2,428 
oubertsrust .. oe oe oe 1,057 
B all Mineral Rights .. 


equal to about 8,920 English acres. Options on certain farms are also held. _ _The bore- 
holes put down on the farm “ Winterhoek,” No. 548, having given disappointing resul 
the option over the farm has been abandoned, the amount paid in option jaeney an 
the cost of the boreholes, in all £4,520 15s. ‘od., have been written off in Appro- 
priation Account. 


MINING OPERATIONS. 

The Manager’s R furnishes full details of the operations during year. 

From the attached statement you will learn that the the output 174 the = past twelve 
months has totalled 336,771 tons, a decrease of 1,734 upon that of the prec ms oF. 

Your Company succeeded in obtaining a considerable share of the 
contract. The greater portion of DP es output was disposed of to the Mining Com- 
panies on the a wi the Company’s ty quality is very much appreciated, 
though the keen competition in the coal trade has caused prices to rec Share- 
aes will be g to learn that material pi ny in working costs ios been 
effect 


FINANCIAL. 
Ro... Appropriation Account for the twelve months under review may be summarised 
as 
+» £40,712 4 0 


,» War Expenditure eo 934 14 8 
Profit realised during the year . ee ee 37:732 14 7 
81,920 16 9 
To Auditors’ Fees and 
Ropal year £1,310 © 
ity to os 703 10 I 
Farm option money and 
cost of boreholes written off oo 460035 9 
sy Dividend No. A (15%) for the year 
ending 31st August, 1905 .. 31,500 0 O 
80% 5 3 


Leaving a balance to be carried forward of .. £43,286 11 6 


year, viz. :— 


Buildings .. es os oe 3,338 9 
Machinery and Plant .. ee ee es a es 10,142 10 10 
Reservoirs and Surface Works oe =e oo os 505 8 8 
Furniture, Livestock, Vehicles, &c. oe 28 632 


412,345 19 5 


DIVIDEND. 


ry on the rsth 


A Dividend or 
payable to Shar 


MANAGEMENT. 


Your due to your Consulting 
er, 


C. Thomson, 
your Manager, Mr. H. L. Tamplin ili “FLA, Gillam, 
m 


to to Mr. H. R. Malet, who acted . Mr. G urin; ron bawe the latter S six months’ leave of 
absence, and to the Staff generally for able manner in which they have 
carried out 

DIRECTORATE. 


You will be asked to confirm the appointment of Mr. J. H. Ryan and Mr. A. 
vat the Board in place of Mr. J. G. Currey and Mr. E. Heneage, who resigned their 


with the provisions of the Gongaes’ Articles of Association, Messrs. 
Feope and ver S. Goldmann retire from the Board by rotation, but, being eligible, 
fer e-election. 


themselves for r 
AUDITORS. 

The retiring Auditors, Mr. 1 di Ablett and Messrs. C. L. Andersson & Co., being 
eligible, seek intment. You will be asked to appoint Auditors for the current 
year, and to fix remuneration for the past audit. 

We are, Gentlemen, obediently yours, 
A, REYERSBACH, -tcting Chairman, 
H. ROGERS, 
66 GOLDMAN, Directors. 
ILIENFELD, 
Jchannesburg, roth October, 1905. 
BALANCE SHEET, 3ist August, 1905. 
ling each, fully paid £ 
210,000 1 ster eac oe 210,000 9 0 
” Premio Issue of N: on ee 10,412 10 0 
Shareholders— 
vidend No 4 un 37,500 9 
Trade je Accounts, Native Wages, Railage,&c. . oe 17,330 8 o 


A jation Account .. . 43,886 6 
Con) ent Liability on Shares— 
watersrand i 


4313;129 9 6 
Me 


The following amounts of Capital Expenditure have been incurred during the past 


Cr. 
By 
Mineral Rights, &c. ef 7 4 
Options on ee ee oe 2,337 18 6 
Buildings oo oe os ee 20,310 18 3 
Machinery and Plant’ oe ee oo oe ee $1,328 19 5 
Railway Sidings ee ee oe oe oe 6,544 7 7 
hafts and Development oo oe oe ee ee oe ee 2,333 8 10 
Prospecting and Boreholes ee oe ee oo 2,189 12 0 
33 Reservoirs, Surface Works, &e. oo oe oe oe os on 2,893 8 5 
» Furniture oe os oe -» £995 2 8 
Livestock, Vehicles and Harness ee 645682 3 
14 11 
s, Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Ltd. os 
309 Shares, 12s. paid and 258. per Share deposit for boys ee 571 13 0 
ace on hand ae ee 7,388 9 9 
» Bagsincirculation .. eo ee oe 543 0 8 
Coal Stock at Depot and in Transit ee oe 98 17 8 
Debtors os ee ee oo 30,873 3 6 
” 
Bank of Africa, Ltd., it Accoun ee 13,372 13 5 
do. do. Fixed Deposit oe 40,000 0 0 
do. do. eo es oe 257 3 0° 
Business Manager os és 2416 8 
Cash at Mine ee os 1,159 18 7 


52,813 9 8 
433,129 9 6 


A. REYERSBACH, Acting Chairman. 
H. A. ROGERS, 

J. JEPPE, } Directors. 

H. G. L. PANCHAUD, Secretary. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the Books and Accounts of the WiTRANK 
Cotuiery, Limirep, ther with the vouchers and documents relating hereto, and 

t in our opinion the above Balance Sheet is a and a containing the iculars 
required by the Articles of Association, and proper wn so as to exhibit a true 


J. P. ABLETT, F.C.P. | Auditors. 
C. L. ANDERSSON & AGo., Incorporated Accountants (Eng.) 


JOHANNESBURG, 26th September, 1905. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT, Year ended 3ist August, 1905. 


Dr. 
To Auditors’ Fees— 
For past year .. ee oe eo ee 
1» Directors’ Remuneration— 
For past year in with Articles 
Association .. oe ee 


4 210 0 


»: Royalty Paid to Government— 
‘or = period September, rgor, to 31st Sqr 


x, ° 
, Amount Written Off for Option on Farm Winterhoek— wig 
Cost of Boreholes and Legal Expenses... ee 452015 2 
No. 4(15%)— 
‘or year ended 31st August, 1905 3t,500 0 0 
To Balance Sheet eo ee oe oo oe 43,885 11 6 
£81,920 16 9 
Cr. 
By A A 
ion Account 31st August, ee 
Amount recovered os ee oo oe ee 034 1% «8 
, Balance from Revenue and Expenditure Account— 
made for ended 31st August, 
Rent evenue oe oe ee 736 4 
Interest .. os oe ee oo oe I 
40,273 18 
£81,920 16 9 
A. REYERSBACH, Acting Chairman. 
H. A. ROGERS, 
jEPPE, } Directors. 
H. G. L. PANCHAUD, Secretary. 
Examined and found correct, 


P. ABLETT, F.C.P. 
L. ANDERSSON & Incorporated Accountants (Eng.)} Anditors. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Ar the fifth ordinary general meeting of Shareholders, held in the Board Room, 
Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 18th October, the Chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the Reports and Financial Statements, said he had great 
pleasure in being able to present a very satisfactory state of affairs. ‘‘ Turning first to 
the Financial Statements, you will see that the mining profit made during the twelve 
months under review amounted to £37,732 14S. 7d, whilst rentals produced £736 4s. 3¢., 
and interest on fixed deposits accounted for £1,804 19s. 3d., making a total actual revenue 
of £40,273 18s. 1d. As regards the item ‘War Expenditure, £934 145. 8d.,’ shown as 

e, the old T: 1 Government was indebted to us for coal supplied, against 
which there was an undefined counterclaim by them for royalty. A settlement was arrived 
at with the present Government, which enabled us to carry this amount to the credit of 
Revenue Account. On the debit side of the Appropriation Account you will see that a 
dividend of 15 per cent., which was declared for the financial year, absorbed £31,500 ; 
Winterhoek option £4,520 15s. 2d., and royalty paid to Government £703 ros. 1d., whilst 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees accounted for the balance. Although the profit has been 
somewhat smaller than that for the previous year, your Directors decided to declare a 
dividend of 15 per cent., as against 10 per cent. 7 in 1904. In spite of this larger 
distribution, we have still been able to i carried forward from 
£40,712 as at 31st August, 1904, to 11s. 6d., as at 3rst August, 1905, 
which, from a glance at the Balance Sheet, you will see is fully represented by the 
Company's liquid assets, If your Directors have departed from the policy adopted so 
far, to keep back a certain portion of the profits, they were now fully justified to make 
the larger distribution in view of the strong financial position in which, | am glad to 
say, the Company finds itself to-day as a result of the conservative methods adopted in 
former years." 
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THE NEW EGYPTIAN CO., LTD. 


DIRECTORS. 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, P.C. 

Sir CHARLES B. EUAN-SMITH, K.C.B., C.S.L, &c. 
Sir GERALD FITZGERALD, K.C.M.G, 
HENRY PASTEUR, Esq. 

EDWARD DICEY, Esq., C.B. 
Commandeur A. CLICIAN. 


MANAGING DIRECTORS. 
Messrs. OCHS BROTHERS, London and Paris. 


MANAGER IN EGYPT. 
Sir JOHN G. ROGERS, K.C.M.G. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
J. S. BERESFORD, Esq., C.LE., M.E., M.Inst.C.E. 


GENERAL STAFF -Cairo. 

J. VAAST, Technical Director. | TH. NASSIF, Local Secretary. 
London—THOMAS DAY, Secretary. 
REGISTERED AND HEAD OFFICE. 

34 CLEMENT'S LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PARIS OFFICE. 
7 RUE MEYERBEER. 


CAIRO OFFICE, 
SHARIA KASR-EL-NIL. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS to be submitted to the Fifth Annual 
General Meeting of Sharefiolders to be held in London on the 
14th day of December, 1905. 


The Directors have pleasure in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account of the Company made up to the 3oth June, 1905. As the 
active business season at Cairo runs from October to April it has been found that a 
Balance-sheet made up to 3rst December does not adequately show the result of the 
work of the year ; the accounts have therefore been brought down to the 3oth June 
last, and embrace a period of eighteen months. Further, in order to show clearly 
the actual results achieved by the Company's operations, the Directors have 
decided to alter the principle upon which the accounts have hitherto been made up 
by eliminating from them all appreciation of value and showing the assets at cost. 


The balance of £45,049 os. 2d. to the credit of Profit and Loss Account therefore 
represents the net realised profit to 30th June last. Out of this balance the 
Directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 12} per cent., free of Income 
Tax. The Directors have made a valuation of the land and share assets shown in 
the Balance-sheet (exclusive of land now in process of reclamation), and this, based 
on the market quotations and on offers actually received for sume of the land, 
shows an appreciation over cost price of about £102,000. The Board have satis- 
faction in reporting of the Company’s affairs in all directions 
During the course of the year, Sir John Rogers and the Cairo staff, with the 
assistance of the E under Mr. Beresford, have been fully 
occupied with the business in hand and with the consideration of many new pro- 
posals. Successful operations have been carried out, and a basis has been laid 


DAIRA SANIEH LANDS.—Some of the blocks of land purchased from the 
Daira Sanieh Company, including Matai, have been realised at a profit of £64,380, 


and the Directors with good reason anticipate large benefits from the sale of the 
other blocks of land belonging to the Company. 


NILE LAND RECLAMATION WORKS.—The following table shows the 
land interests of the Company at the various sites taken up, including the land pur- 
chased in connection therewith :— 


Estimated Area. Area. Total 

Name of Site. Reclaimable. Purchased. Area. 
Feddans. Feddans. Feddans. 

Garf Sarhan 490 182 ee 672 
Rodah .. 390 219 oe 609 
Sheikh Fadl 360 oo 360 
Saadat.. es 660 oe 890 
Feshn ee 500 oe 500 
Hataba... oe 405. ee 175 580 
Ashmant .. 4co 39° oo 79° 
Kolossna .. +» (land bought in view .. 622 ° 622 

of future works) 

Total Feddans .. ‘3,625 1,873 


* ss Feddans of these are included in the first column. 


So far, the total outlay on account of these 5,443 feddans, reclaimable or pur- 
chased, amounts to £147,980, or £27 3s. od. per feddan, which figure would justify 
the expectation of a large profit being eventually realised from these lands when 
the work is completed. The net rents received from the Company's lands have 


_ again further increased, as shown by the following table :— 


Season 1901-1902 .. ++ £E427 | Season 1903-1904 .. os £E2,434 
The photogravures annexed to the report show the substantial nature of the 
works that have been carried out under the direction of Mr. Beresford, the 
Company's Consulting Engineer. The regulators and other reclamation works 


702 


constructed in previous years were maintained in good order during 1904, and, 
together with the two new works constructed before the flood of 1924, viz. the 
Feshn and Hataba regulators, all worked satisfactorily during that year. It was 
proposed to carry out before the flood of 1905 three new works—/.c., regulators for 
the Ashmant, Luxor and Baiadya Khors. The first of these was formally 
sanctioned by the Government, and its construction, which involved the use of 
novel engineering methods, duly completed. This new regulator, which is a striking 
work of great general interest and the largest of its kind carried out by the 
Company, has acted very satisfactorily during the flood of 1905. The other two 
projects were submitted to the Government for approval early in 1905, and were at 
first accepted, but subsequently this acceptance was withdrawn, in the opinion of 
the Directors most unjustifiably, on the pretext that new works could not be 
sanctioned at a date so near the termination of the original concession. The works 
as a whole have acted well during 190s, considering the nature of the flood, which 
has been one of the lowest in the series of low floods experienced during the 
last six years. With average floods much better progress would have been made, 
but even with the abnormally low floods that have prevailed, the area of land 
reclaimed has been considerable, and its value is increasing year by year. 

From the engineering point of view, the works carried out by the Company, 
though more or less of an experimental nature at first, have been completely suc- 
cessful, and this has been admitted by the Irrigation Department of the Govern- 
ment. Hence there can be no reason on engineering grounds why the Government 
should not carry out its engagement to grant a new concession on the conditions 

provided for in the original one. The Directors, however, regret to report that the 
leetbe Government has declined to carry out the terms of Article 13 of the 
Reclamation Concession, which provided, subject only to the works being 
successful, for the renewal of the original concession for a further period of fifteen 
years on the same broad lines. The Directors are at a loss to understand the 
position taken up by the Egyptian Government, a position manifestly anjust to the 
Company, which hoped to receive better treatment in consideration of the valuable 
work carried out. The Directors still trust that some arrangement may be arrived 
at, but they have the best legal advice that, should the Egyptian Government 
persist in its present decision, the Company will be entitled to substantial compen- 
sation. Meanwhile, a test case is being brought before the Mixed Tribunals in 
Egypt, which it is hoped will legally establish the respective rights of the Company 
and of the natives in the vicinity of the various sites. The correspondence on the 
subject is at the disposal of the Shareholders, who are also referred to Articles 13 
and 14 of the original concession, copy cf which is annexed to this Report. 


MENZALEH CANAL AND NAVIGATION COMPANY.—The works or 
the establishment of steam navigation on Lake Menzaleh have made considerable 
progress during the past year. The dredging of the channel across the Lake is 
proceeding satisfactorily, and although some time has been lost by the delay in the 
delivery of the second dredger, it is hoped that the section between Port Said and 
Matarieh, working in connection with the railway from Matarieh to Mansourah, 
will be open for traffic in a few months. Satisfactory arrangements have been con- 
cluded with the Suez Canal Company, by which the Lake channel will be connected 
with the Suez Canal, without expense to the Menzaleh Company. Within a few 
months it is expected that the channel will be continued to Damietta (Gheit-el- 
Nassara), after which, to complete the scheme, communica ion with the Nile will 
be opened up, thus giving a clear waterway from Port Said to Mansourah and other 
important towns on the eastern branch of the Nile and the adjacent extensive cotton 
districts. The enterprise of the Menzaleh Canal Com,any has met with much 
favour by the Egyptian investing public. 


TOWN SITES.—The Directors are glad to find that the town sites acquired at 
Cairo and at Port Said already show a substantial increase in value. 


SOUDAN DEVELOPMENT AND EXPLORATION COMPANY.— 
With regard to the Soudan, the Directors are pleased to record an improvement in 
the earnings of the fleet on the Nile, which works under a guarantee from the 

Government, and now consists of :—The Paddle-wheel Passenger Steamer 
“Cairo,” the Stern-wheel Passenger Steamer “ Gordon Pasha,” the Steam Barge 
“ Atbara” (with passenger accommodation), the Steam Barge “‘ Kerreri,” Two 
Steam Tugs (under construction), Ten Towing Barges, Steam Launch, Sailing 
Boats, &c. 

The earnings of the boats for the year ending 31st October, 1894, were £E6,405, 
whilst for eleven months from that date to the 30th September, 1905, these have 
amounted to £E13,400. With these increasing earnings it is hoped that the 
steamers will soon b self-supporting, and that there will be no need to have 
recourse to the Government guarantee. On several occasions cargo has been 
carried as far as the Congo Free State, and the Directors hope that this traffic will 
be considerably developed. Other b of the Company in the Soudan has made 
most satisfactory progress. Various town sites have been acquired at Khartoum, 
which could already be realised at a considerable profit. The Company has also 
acquired on advantageous terms, jointly with other local firms, an extensive interest 
in various blocks of cultivable land which give promise of large returns. The pro- 
posal made to the Soudan Government to purchase and develop agricultural land 
in the Soudan has lted in permission being granted to the Company to make a 
survey of a suitable tract near Khartoum. Mr. Beresford has now completed the 
plans, and it is hoped that the Company will be able to arrange suitable terms 
with the Government for the acquisition of this land, on which the Company's 
technical staff could be employed with advantage. 


INTERNATIONAL ETHIOPIAN RAILWAY TRUST COMPANY.— 
Arrangements with respect to the Ethiopian Railway are now, it is hoped, nearing 
completion on the basis of the Cie. Impériale des Chemins de fer Ethiopiens being 
administered on purely industrial lines, on the model of the Suez Canal, with the 
adjustment of the Customs rights accorded to the Company under its concession 
from the Emperor Menelik. As soon as this has been done, the Ethiopian Railway 
Company has made arrangements to proceed itself with the prolongation of its line 
to Adis Abeba. 

oe a r+ Directors desire to record their appreciation of the zeal and 

y of the officials of the Company in both Cairo and London, and of 
Mr. “Harold Hall, who is in charge of the operations in the Soudan. By the sudden 
death of Mr. J. Dempster in March, +905, the Company lost the services of an 
able and experienced official, who devoted his best talent and energy to the deve- 
lopment of the Nile Reclamation Works. 


BOARD. — Having assisted with much ability in bringing Company to its 
nt state of prosp- rity, H.H. Prince Hussein Kamil and H.E. Boghos Pasha 
ubar asked to be relieved of om itions as Directors, a request which the 
Board acceded to with much regret. ¢ Board wish to place on aoe their sin- 
cere thanks to these gentlemen have d 
since its Someeien, and they re y on their friendly co-operation in Ay = In 
with the Articles of Association of of the Company Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith and Commandeur A. Clician retire from the Board, but being eligible offer 
themselves for re-election. 


AUDITORS.—Messrs. fer thes Brothers and Co., the Company's Auditors, also 
retire, but being eligible offer wae election. 


Order of the Board 
London, 20th November, HOMAS DAY, Secretary. 
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NEW EGYPTIAN COMPANY— Continued. 
BALANCE-SHEET, 30th JUNE, 1905. 


@ 

To Casita Authorne 
ooo Shares of &t each 500,000 0 oO 


@ 


of teach .. 
"Less Calls npaid .. 


om Man 


The 
Holders have the right 
until 31st March, 1906, 
to exchange each fully 
paid Debenture for 67 
fully Shares of 


ie és 
Thereis further an o 
outstanding until 31st 
March, 1907, on 50, 
Shares at 35s. per S) 


253,879 9 
625 0 o 


253,254 0 


15,000 0 


+» £67,000 
n, 


50,000 


£117,000 


268,254 0 © 


Cent. Mi 


page D Debenture secured by a floating 
each, Assets of the Company— 
5s | "bas 
55,000 © 
Premium A 12,500 0 © 
Sundry Creditors, of which "£261,091 7s. ‘tod. for Lands pur- 


Profit and Loss Account— 
Profit ending 30th June, 1905 £63,656 7 4 
ict — 


Ratence as per last acccount {15,882 18 4 
ion in excess of de- 
on Shares in- 
cluded in the Accounts up 
to the 31st December, 1903 


271,147 17 9 


12,616 19 6 
£28,499 17 10 


9,892 10 8 
18,607 7 2 
Note—Subject to Managers’ 

remuneration and to Di- 

rectors’ and Mana- 

er's extra remu 
ue ona dividend being being 


id. 
Liability Shares and under a 
Coni +» 477,746 12 10 


17 


Short Loans on the Stock Exchange $e ee ++ 117,670 1 2 
157,065 2 6 
Other Loans ad 13,041 13 
By Debentures in sundry Companies, at Cost :: ° 18, 24 
and Syndicate at Cost .. 43:955 3 10 
Sundry Debtors, including £2,249 4s. 10d. paid as deposit for 
lands since purchased ‘ 6,410 10 8 
Sundry Amounts to be paid ‘by purchasers of land i in instal- 
ments extending over a number of 94,198 0 5 
Nile Land Reclamation diture to” date, 
including proportion of Management and General —— 
in Egypt oe +» 102,554 10 1 
Lents at ‘Cost —Sundry lands at Reclamation 
Sites and onsame .. 45,426 2 6 
Other Lands ee oe 155,938 9 3 
201,364 9 
Pui Sites at Cost 14,028 1 4 


651,950 17 11 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 3ist October, 1905. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources .. eo 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis a 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


++ 20,581°107 oz. 
6'912 dwts. 


Dr. Cost es 
To Mining Expensee— sd. 
Mining .. 443,408 10 3 
Developing os 7:197 11 5 
50,606 1 8 © 16 11967 
Milling Expenses 6,729 12 10 2 37123 
Cyanidi xpenses .. oe ee ee 5,057 6 2 o1 
General Expenses os oo 2,816 10 © 11°351 
Head Office Expenses .. ue 1,664 411 © 0 6°707 
66,873 16 o r23s5° 
Working Profit . én ee ++ 19,533 12 7 6 
486,407 8 7 £1 9 
» Net ° oa oe 11 6 
419,533 12 7 
Cr. Value. ~ 
By Gold Account .. oe 486,407 8 7 
g 0264 


486,407 8 7 
419,533 12 7 
419,533 12 7 


By Balance Working Profit brought down 


Note.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the 
Transvaal on the Profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £1,459. 


The Capital Expenditure for the Quarter has amounted to £10,157 6s. 5d. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 3ist October, 1 


TOTAL YIELD. 


* Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources oe 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


"799 02. 
793 dwts. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the 18 Months Ending 
3oth June, 1905. 


Dr. 
To Salaries and Office Expenses, London, Paris and Cairo inte 8,799 11 5 
Cablegrams, Travellin; Advertising and — 
London, Paris an 2,683 o m1 
Debenture Interest 3979 7 9 
tors’ Fees . 2,252 0 0 
Expenses on Sundry Land Proporals written off 658 11 
Preliminary Expenses ee 1,434 12 
482,561 11 2 
Cr. s. d. s. d. 
By Profit on Realisations— 4 & 
Land on oe oe 64,380 7 9 
Shares, Debentures, &c. ee oo oe 6,072 16 3 
72,453 4 
Net Com; is Lead os 3y 5 
Proportion of Management General Expenses in Egypt 
erred to Nile Land Reclamation Schemes 3.336 1 2 


C. B. EUAN-SMITH 
G. FITZGERALD THOMAS DAY, Secretary. 
In accordance with the 
uirements as Auditors have been complied with, and 
Shareho ers that we have audited the above Balance hey with es 
E and Accounts and Monthly Accounts - Sen 


= are informed that the titles to part 

lands ioe not yet been issued by the Government, and that the lands 
purchased from the Daira Sanieh Company, Limited, ring in the accounts 
as Other lands, are now being transf to the Company in terms of the Contract. 
pad opinion, such 


Sheet is properly a Gene kJ so as to exhibit a true 


} Directors. 


view of the state of the books of the 
London, 18th November, 1905. Chartered Auditors. 


avo 


of the Companies Ac’ cert | 
ate A Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.) 


New 


Cost 
T Misi Expenses 4 d. & d. 
'o Minin, Ss. s. 
Miso. oo Hand 67 
Developing ee 5S» gu 
37,104 16 6 o 16 4°32 
oe ee ee 4 o29 
Cyaniding Expenses .. ee 19 2 o 2 
Head Office Expenses .. oe ee eo 4,762 37 § © 9'327 
52,951 1x 8 3 
Working Profit .. oe oo es +s 21,302 II 10 9 4°712 
474,254 3 6 12 8°879 
To Net Profit .. tina +» £21,620 17 0 
Cr. Value. 
By Gold Account .. 3 6 12 8°879 
By Working Profit brought down 421,303 11 10 


2 
421,620 17 0 


Nore.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the Profits for the er is estimated to amount to £1,713. 
The Capital Expenditure for the Quarter has amounted to £6,108 os. 6d. 
Attention is directed to the following list of Dividend Warrants and Bearer 
Warrant Coupon, which not presented for payment on 31st July, 
1905 ;—Dividend No. 1.— Declared as at 31st July, 1899. 
Dividend Warrants :—No. H, he 3 10 
Cauquil, ° 
Bearer Share Warrant (No. 1): 25 Shares.—No. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 


Fl Gali Lil Rue de Rivoli. 
Rue de la Banque. 

Le Kio Kiosque Michel, Boul 

Le Kiosque Duperron, ‘Capucines. 

Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 

F. Tennant , 18 Rue 


Paris 
” 

” 

” 


New York 


Messrs. Loescher 
The International News Compa 83 & 85 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 2 ashington Street. 
. The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

pa . .« The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonrTREAL, Canava Montreal News 386 St. James's Street. 


Central News ‘Agency, La. Johannes- 


Africa”. 
burg ; Pretoria ; 
AUSTRALIA & Gotch, Melbourne ; Sydney ; Delsbene ; 


Toronto, CANADA . 


TASMANIA 


; & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart. 
yw & Gotch, Wellington; Auckland ; Christchurch. 
793 


SS 
—— 
which 
7 
7 
| 
ber, 1903, of Management q 
and neral Expenses in 7 
| 
£82 3611 2 
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The Saturday Review. 


25 November, 1905 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


Now Ready. 


PETER AND ALEXIS. 
By MEREJKOWSKI, 


Author of ‘* The Forerunner” and ‘‘ The Death of the Gods.” 
Price 6s. at all Booksellers. 


PETER AND ALEXIS. 
By MEREJKOWSKI, 


THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN NOVELIST. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 
WALTER SICHEL. 
EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 


Fully Illustrated. FOURTH IMPRESSION, 21s. net. 


A. INNES SHAND. 
DAYS OF THE PAST. 
A_G. BRADLEY. 
IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND 
OF WALES. With nearly 200 sketches of the country 


by W. M. MEREDITH. Ios. 6d. net. 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE, LL.D. 


ON THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. HOLLAND ROSE, LitT.D. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS (1870-1900). 


12s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. with numerous Maps and Plans. SECOND 
IMPRESSION. 18s. net. 
FYVIE. 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF WIT 
AND BEAUTY. Teno 
Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D. 


BURFORD PAPERS. © 
Professor E. RAY LANKESTER. 
EXTINCT ANIMALS, With over 200 Illustrations. 


aoe 7s. 6d. net. 
BLUE GRASS AND RHODODENDRON. 


Stories of Outdoor Life in Kentucky. By the Author of “ The 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” Fully Illustrated. 
» net. 


CONSTABLE’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
1) BY BERNARD SHAW. 
THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. 6s. 
©) BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 


THE RECKONING. 6s. 
() BY MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON, 


THE LABOURER’S COMEDY. 6s. 
BY ALICE BROWN. 

PARADISE. 6s. 
BY KATE D. WIGGIN, 

ROSE 0’ THE RIVER. ss. 


The above form a selection from the Season’s Books published by 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., of 16 /AMES 
STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. Complete Catalogue, New List, 
and Prospectus of each book will be sent post free on application. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’, 


SIR IAN HAMILTON’S BOOK. 
A STAFF OFFICER'S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 


By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
STANDARD.—“‘ The one volume issued up to the present time from 
the Japanese side which anyone interested in military affairs cannot 
afford to overlook.” 


Daity TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ By far the most piquant, rich, and 


interesting reading that has appeared amid a catalogue of even so-called 
standard works.” 


THE GREAT PLATEAU. 


Being an Account of Exploration in Central Tibet, 1903 and of the Gartok 
Expedition, 1904-1905. By Captain C. G. RAWLING, Somersetshire Light 
Infantry. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


FINAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 
ON ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 
By the Right Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
*,* A considerable amount of new matter is included in this volume. 


IN THE DESERT. 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, Author of “ With Rimington.” Demy 8vo. 
With Illustrations. res. 6d. net. 
WORLD.—" A very fine book, of great interest and fascination, that is difficult to 
lay aside until read at a sitting.” 
TIMES.—“ There are many that go to the desert, but few are chosen. Mr. 
March Phillipps is one of the few. He and can tell us what he has seen, and, 
reading him, we look through his eyes and his sympathies are ours.” 


THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols., with Illustrations, demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


T/MES.—“ There have been many valuable contributions to Brahms literature. 
but none that has yet appeared is of equal importance with Miss May’s volumes.” 


LORD HOBHOUSE: a Memoir. 


By L. T. HOBHOUSE and J. L. HAMMOND. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL. 
Being Letters to a Man of Business, 1728-1751. Arranged by MARY EYRE 
MATCHAM. Demy8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

THEODORE OF STUDIUM: 

His Life and Times. By ALICE GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME OF CARTOONS BY F. C. GOULD. 

POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1905. 


By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 104 Cartoons from the Westminster 
Gazette. Uniform with former volumes. Super royal 4to. 6s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF 
SIR HENRY HAWKINS (Baron Brampton). 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo. 6s. 


A FISHING CATECHISM. 


Dy Cel MEVSEY THOMPSON. Feap tro op 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of ‘‘ Cynthia’s Way,” &c. 
ACA DEMY.—“ One of the most interesting and well-told novels of the season 
and it should be one of the most popular.” 
A FLOOD TIDE. 
By MARY H. DEBENHAM. 


DAILY MAIL.—* An emmmeniy goed romance of the eighteenth century. 
If this be a first-book, a new romancer of mark has come upon the scene. The 
action is very vigorous and gallant, and the characterisation is excellent. We com- 
mend this tale heartily.” 


A TROMBONE AND A STAR. 


By C. T. PODMORE, Author of ‘‘ A Cynic’s Conscience.” 


THE BROWN HOUSE, AND CORDELIA. 


By MARGARET BOOTH. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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